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HE Swisher brothers farm 905 acres near 
Humboldt, IIl., in a fertile district where 
broom corn is one of the principal crops. They 
have four tractors at present...operate them tire- 
lessly right straight through the harvest season. 
“Dad purchased a two-cylinder chain drive 
tractor eighteen years ago,” Paul explained. 
“We began using Standard tractor oil then and 
have used it every year since but one. The 
troubles we developed that one year alone with 
another motor oil caused us to swap back to 
Dad’s choice of Polarine Motor Oil. 

“You see, tractors do more work nowadays.” 
went on Paul. “So you have to have motor oil 
that you know will stand up.” Meanwhile Harry 
Swisher had started a tractor that had been 
stored in the shed for several weeks during the 
winter. 

“Did you see how easy she started?” said 
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An Eminent Authority on Agricultural Engineering 
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“Now we've swapped back 


“Isn’t lubrication an important factor in efficient tractor farming?” our authority asked. “You bet! And we use 
Polarine,” said Paul, speaking for himself and his two brothers, Jesse and Harry. “Made a mistake once but never again!” 


Paul with a triumphant flash in his eye as 
though its quick, smooth start had clinched his 
argument. 

“We find Polarine the best oil, particularly 
for extremes in weather,” added Jesse. 

“And we never had any bearing trouble but 
once,” continued Paul.“ That was sure no fault of 
the oil. It was one 
of the old tractors 
and we broke the 














— “K” is made 
especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly right 
upto the time youdrain 
it out, because Iso-Vis 
“K” resists dilution. 
Thus, it prevents 
much motor trouble 
and costly delays. 
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oil pump. Don’t see how we could have less 
trouble since we got back on Polarine.” 
. . * 

The experience of the Swisher brothers with 
Polarine is similar to that of thousands of other 
farmers. Here is the best proof in the world that 
Polarine (a Standard Oil product) will protect 
your tractor from wear and hold down costs. 
Call your local Standard Oil agent and order 
the grade you want. 


Iso-Vis equals Polarine in every way and besides it will not thin out from dilution 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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By HENRY A. WALLACE 


N AUGUST, I had the opportunity of visiting with the farm 
economists at Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., with Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, at Hyde Park, and with certain friends in 

New York City. Pearson, of Cornell, thinks that the worst of the 
depression is over, and that while we may get a severe set-back 
this winter, the chances are against going back to the low ecom- 
modity and stock prices of early June. He says that with England 
and a great many other countries off the gold standard, and with 
the Glass-Steagall bill making it possible for gold to go farther 
in the support of credit in the United States, the pinch of the 
gold shortage is temporarily past. For the time being, the gold 
supplies are such as to warrant considerably higher prices. 

But when I talked with Warren, who is an older man than 
Pearson, and more conservative, I found a marked skepticism 
about the recent revival. Warren can see no abiding prosperity 
until such time as the building industry revives. Both Warren 
and Pearson go a lot on the analogy of the post Civil war situa- 
tion. Fourteen years after the close of the Civil war, there was a 
great pick-up in business in the United States, at the time when 
we finally shook off the depression of the ’70’s. This year of 
1932 is fourteen years after the end of the World war, and we 
have been in depression almost as long as in the °70’s. 

I agreed with Pearson that to date the analogy between the 
two periods had been close, but said I did not see any assurance 
that 1933 would be like 1880, when the United States started one 
of the greatest railroad booms in history. I pointed out that 
short wheat crops in Europe in 1879 and 1880, combined with 
large wheat crops here, gave us the gold to finanee a large expan- 
sion. Then we owed the rest of the world money, and large crops 
were a godsend to us. Today, the rest of the world owes us money 
and large crops no longer have the power to start economic re- 
vival which they had in the_old days. But in spite of all the ob- 
jections which I could offer, Pearson still remained firm in his 
belief that we were climbing out of the valley. Warren has a 
great sense of humor, and when you suggest to him that ‘‘ pros- 
perity is just around the corner,’’ he comes back with some such 
dry comment as, ‘‘Sure, prosperity is just around the corner! 
That’s where it went to, isn’t it?’’ 


Should Trucks Be Taxed? 


Rassmussen, the marketing expert at Cornell, tells me that 
there is an ever-growing interest in the regulation of trucks. The 
railroads have been putting out a lot of propaganda against the 
trucks. Many farmers fall for this and argue that there should 
be heavy taxes on trucks. Rassmussen wonders if trueks, and 
especially farm-owned trucks, do not furnish farmers one of their 
most effective ways of combating unfair freight rate situations. 
An interesting thing about trucks carrying produce to the big 
cities is that they short cireuit the city hauling racket, which 
sometimes amounts to almost as much as the freight rate itself. 
There is going to be an immense amount of truck legislation pro- 
posed this winter, both state and national, and it will be wise for 
farm legislators to think a long while before they make up their 
minds one way or another. 

Most of the folks I contacted in New York City were Re- 
publicans, and strong against Roosevelt, but at the same time 
they were very skeptical about the recent advance in the com- 
modity and stock markets. Some seemed to think that the whole 
thing was being engineered to help the Republicans. One man 
told me that Eugene Meyer’s commodity pool was being handled 
chiefly as a psychological stunt on the part of Meyer, and that 
theré is not and will not be so very much money behind it. One 
of the best balanced men told me that while he had little faith 
in Meyer’s commodity pool, he thought we were starting now in 
a period of very real inflation. The operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, if continued this winter accord- 
ing to the plans laid down, will bring about some very real infla- 
tion and advancing prices without curing anything fundamental. 

One skilled observer told me he thought the Republicans 
were altogether too late with their inflation, and that the reeent 
advance in the stock market would do them more harm than 
good in the November election. There will still be 10,000,000 un- 
employed at that time, and all the carefully manufactured hulla- 
balloo about prosperity will make them more angry rather than 
less so. Secondly, there are several (Concluded on page 18) 




















































































EDITORIALS 


Biblical i THE days of the 


+ ge Roman Empire, fol- 
Denunciation lowing the crucifixion of 


Of Hoarders Jesus, times were evi- 
dently very hard. People 
lacked eonfidence in each other and were 


hoarding their money, and we have no doubt 
the bankers were striving as desperately then 
to get in liquid position as they are today. 
Against this kind of a background, the apostle 
James wrote the fifth chapter of his epistle, 
and some believe that he wrote prophetically 
concerning the present day. At any rate, the 
following words make interesting reading in 
the year 1932: 


Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl 
for your miseries that shall come upon 
you. Your riches are corrupted and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
silver is cankered and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have 
heaped treasures together for the last 
days. Behold, the hire of the laborers 
who have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, ¢rieth: and 
the eries of them whieh have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure on the 
earth and been wanton.”’ 


When we read the prophets of both the Old 
and the New Testaments, we are struek with 
the fact that while they knew nothing of mod- 
ern economies, they had a firm grasp on the 
fundamental and 
sociology, namely, justice. 

During the past ten years, we have proved 


essence of all economics 


that neither an abundance of goods nor of 
gold will maintain prosperity if there is 
selfishness and injustice in the distribution ot 
the goods and the gold. As we contemplate 
how easily injustice can be perpetrated under 
our present monetary system, it is easy to 
agree with the apostle James in his denun- 
ciation. 


HE Chieago Board 

of Trade, which has 
always felt itself so pure 
that it dared not let a 
farmers’ cooperative en- 
ter its sacred portals for fear of contamina- 
tion, is at present screaming with indignation. 
The board bounced the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation out on its ear, and was in- 
formed in turn by the federal government that 
the law permitted cooperatives a seat on or- 
ganized grain exchanges, and that if the board 
of trade didn’t like the law, it could shut up 
shop and go home. 

No matter how much the board yells, no- 
body expects it to quit business just to spite 
the Farmers’ National. Of course, the matter 
will be carried to the courts, and any weak 
spots in the law or in the Farmers’ National 
will be diseussed thoroly ; but no matter how 
the decision comes out, business will proceed 
as usual. 

‘Even those farmers who regard the Farm- 
ers’ National as a grain trust run by the Farm 
Board, and not entitled to cooperative priv- 
ileges, will be glad to have the law tested, 
altho they doubtless wish another cooperative 
were the subject of the debate. It would be a 
joke on the board of trade if it proved the 
Farmers’ National not entitled to a seat be- 
cause it was not a real cooperative, and hence 
not entitled to the privileges given to co- 
operatives. Such a decision would keep the 
Farmers’ National out, but the next morning 
a grain cooperative, warranted genuine, would 
be on the doorstep with a copy of the decision 
in its hand. 

There will be no particular sympathy for 
the board of trade in any difficulty it finds 
itself these days. Always an opponent of co- 


Wails From 
Chicago Beard 
Of Trade 


, 


operation, always an opponent of farm legis- 
lation, the board has been talking out of turn 
more than usual lately. It has tried to con- 
vince farmers, not only that the Farm Board 
was vile and useless, but that long established 
cooperatives, with only a bare connection: with 
the Farm Board, were also only fit for the 
ash-can. 

Playing on the antipathy of many farm- 
ers for the Farm Board, it has tried to in- 
clude in its denunciation nearly every co- 
operative that is trying to secure economic 
independence for the farmer. We doubt if 
the attempt is getting very far. The pieture 
of the Chicago Board of Trade as an angel 
of deliverance, freeing the farmer from the 
slimy embraces of the Farm Board, will re- 
sult in nothing exeept some hearty horse- 
laughs from the farmers it hopes to fool. 


peer because of 
bigger and faster en- 
gines, and partly beeause 
of the depression, there 
are only about a million 
people employed by the railroads today, as 
compared with over two million people in 
1920. The railroad laboring people would 
naturally like to see what work there is avail- 
able spread over more men; therefore, they 
are agitating for a six-hour day. Up to this 
point, the farmers will be sympathetic, be- 
cause they naturally want to see more men 
employed so that there will be more people 
actively in the market for good food. 

The other side of the picture is that the 
railroad people want to get just as much for 
six hours as they formerly got for eight hours. 
Railroad labor is still getting more than twice 
as mueh per hour as it reeeived in 1914. 
Freight rates on farm products average 60 
per cent above pre-war chiefly because of the 
high wages of railroad labor. Undoubtedly, 
railroad labor worked too long hours and was 
too poorly paid in 1914. Nevertheless, with 
the farm situation as it is today, railroad labor 
can not expect to get the active cooperation 
of farmers in bringing about a six-hour day 
for railroad labor when the prospects are that 
such a move will mean. higher freight rates. 

Most farmers have the utmost sympathy 
for laboring men in their present problems of 
technological unemployment, but they can not 
help but be suspicious of the six-hour day as 
a remedy for this trouble. Surely, industry 
and labor, planning together, can arrive at 
some happier solution than this. Temporarily, 
it may be sound to make the work go around 
among as many people as possible, but we re- 
fuse to recognize this as a final solution until 
such time as agriculture ean be given a fair 
exchange value for its products. Shorter 
hours of work in town ean easily be merely 
another way of gouging the farmer. 


Six-Hour Day 
For Railroad 
Workers 


Measuring NE measure of hered- 
Heredity 


In Bulls 


ity which is helping 
to eliminate some of the 
guesswork in breeding 
livestock is the progeny 
or offspring test. Within recent years, ge- 
neticists who specialize on animal inheritance 
have demonstrated that the performance of 
its offspring is a good measure of inheritance 
passed on by an animal thru its germ or breed- 
ing cells. It has been demonstrated that a 
study of the offspring, for example, is of more 
value than a study of the same number of 
brothers and sisters of the animal itself, and 
that either is worth considerably more than a 
detailed study of the ancestral pedigree. 

We are gratified, therefore, to see the sire 
index based on the test, in 
progress among dairy cattle breeders today. 
The dairymen get productien records on a 


work, progeny 


sire’s daughters and compare them with thei: 
dams’ records, made as nearly as possible un- 
der identical conditions. If the average of the 
daughters runs lower than the dams’ averag> 
production, it is logically coneluded that th» 
sire is tearing down the herd. Where t} 
daughters’ production is greater, the sire is 
said to be working improvement. By a com- 
parison of this sort, we also get a fairly good 
idea of the results we might get from mating 
this bull with other cows. 

In order to give some uniformity to such 
proving of sires, the Federal Bureau of Dairy 
Industry holds that a sire is proved when h» 
has at least five daughter-dam comparisons 
to his eredit. Yapp, of Illinois, and Hansson, 
of Denmark, carried this comparison a step 
farther and developed a figure which repre- 
sents the index or the pounds of butterfat the 
bull could be expected to give if he were a 
cow. Where the daughters show an increase, 
the bull’s index is equal to the daughters’ 
average plus the difference between the dams’ 
and daughters’ averages. If there is a decreas» 
in the offspring, subtract the difference from 
the daughters’ average. 

Of course, such information is of value in 
discovering outstanding bulls as well as spot- 
ting the poor ones. It was to encourage more 
of this work that Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead inaugurated in 1930 and eontinued 
in 1931 the Sire Index Award to owners 
living ‘sires showing the highest indices 
among bulls proved in Iowa cow test associa- 
tions. We are glad to make the awards on the 
same basis again this year at the Dairy Cattle 
Congress, at Waterloo, Iowa, in October. 

What we hope is that more dairy cattle 
breeders will apply the progeny test to their 
bulls. There are still too many animals of 
unknown value in use. It would be hard 
estimate the good which eould be done for 
the dairy cattle business by discovering and 
saving for maximum use fifty sires of really 
outstanding transmitting ability. 


HE Farmers’ Holi- 

day, the effort of a 
group of corn belt farm 
ers to shut off supplies 
of farm products to thie 
markets, in the hope of raising the price, 1s 
half-way thru its thirty-day period as this is 
written. 

It was evident from the first that only a 
general effort of the great majority of farm- 
ers could make the boyeott work, and _ tha’ 
only a marketing machinery adjusted to th 
delicate task of feeding the piled-up reserves 
of food products onto the market could pre- 
vent the scarcity-indueed high prices from 
collapsing as soon as the boycott ended. 

Neither of these elements was present. As 
a result, the Holiday movement is at this mo- 
ment still in danger of falling short of its 
objectives. 

It will not do to underestimate the serious- 
ness of the movement, however. Farmers have 
watched prices go down and down for twelve 
years. They have seen farms foreclosed. The: 
haye watched the unstable and dishonest dol- 
lar steal the savings of a lifetime. They hav° 
asked for legislative help, and it has been 
denied them. No major bill offered by the 
agricultural organizations has passed. Thi 
MeNary bill, the Goldsborough bill, the Nor- 
beek bill, all were defeated. 

Having been patient thus long, having 
asked for legislation without result, having 
watched their appeals ignored, is it any won- 
der that they turn from the orthodox meth- 
ods of securing reform to direct action? 

In the Sioux City area, farmers made tlie 
boyeott work over large territories. They used 
force at times; mostly they used the more 
legitimate methods of persuasion and of social 
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Farm Holiday 
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ostracism. A farmer that did not go with the 
community was marked up as a bad neighbor, 
and he might ask forever and not get aid at 
threshing and silo filling. 

It has been forgotten or cverlooked by most 
people that the Holiday involved not only a 
farm. strike, but also a farmers’ allianee for 
defending members’ property against fore- 
closure. The farmer, Holiday members say, 
has a right to the tools with which he gains a 
living and-to the use of the land he tills. No 
juggling of the dishonest dollar, no stealing 
of farm income by governmental robbery thru 
tariff, no federal incompetence which results 
in loss of foreign markets, should be permitted 
to rob a farmer of his home and his tools. 

This is the view of the Holiday members. 
It is a view with which many will sympathize. 
If these farmers gather together now to resist 
by force foreclosures on the property of mem- 
bers, we need not be totally surprised or 
shocked. 

The only answer to the Farmers’ Holiday 
end other movements which conservatives de- 
plore is higher prices for farm products. The 
federal reserve system and the treasury have 
it in their power to start a real inflation 
now; the administration, by sponsoring infla- 
tion, a stable dollar, restoration of foreign 
trade, and effective handling of the surplus, 
could give farmers hope to hang on till these 
reforms brought better days. 

Today, the federal reserve system has given 
up its half-hearted attempts at inflation; the 
administration has declared it has done all it 
intends to do for the farmer. 

With the face of the administration turned 
against farm relief, thousands will wait with 
increasing interest to hear the pledges of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Will he commit him- 
self to agricultural reforms? Will he give 
the farmer a chance to vote himself out of his 
troubles ? 

We do not know. But if Roosevelt doesn’t 
come to the aid of the farm, and if Hoover 
continues to assert that the farmer has been 
helped enough, then we may expect that farm- 
ers everywhere will try to take matters into 
their ewn hands and attempt to establish for 
themselves the rights the nation, in common 
justice, should long since have granted them. 


Weather T THIS writing, in 
In the late August, there 

are a number of sections 
Corn Belt in Minnesota, South Da- 


kota, Kansas and Ohio 
where it is drier than usual. This drouth ex- 
tends into a few spots here and there in 
northern Iowa. Charles City, for instance, 
has been quite dry. But nearly all of southern 
lowa, so far in August, has received from five 
to ten inches of rain, or from two to four 
times the normal amount. Sections of Illinois 
and Missouri also received some of these ex- 
traordinary rains, but, on the whole, Iowa 
was more benefited by the August downpours 
than any other state. These heavy August 
rains have made it possible to do fall plowing 
a little earlier this year than usual. 

The temperatures in August this year have 
averaged almost exactly normal except in 
western Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota and Montana, where they have been from 
two to five degrees above normal. Parts of 
Minnesota are actually worse hit by drouth 
this year than last year. 

_So far as the corn crop is concerned, we be- 

lieve the government estimate‘as of August 1 
will be shoved upward on September 1, and 
that the final estimate in December will indi- 
cate the largest crop since 1925. Unless busi- 
hess conditions improve with great rapidity, 
a corn crop of this size is bound to disorganize 
very seriously the fat cattle and hog markets 
Within the next eighteen months. Nature is 
Smothering us with her abundance to demon- 
Strate beyond question the shortage of our 
fconomie and spiritual insight. 
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HAVE talked with several old-time cattle 

feeders who are thoroly scared about the 
reported loans of large sums of money by the 
Reconstruction Finanee Corporation, to be 
made this fall to men who want to feed ecat- 
tle. The point of view of old-timers is that 
if the government goes into this in a really 
big way, the price of feeders will be pushed 
up unduly this fall and the price of fat cattle 
will smash in a calamitous way some time dur- 
ing the winter. These men say that the large 
corn crop in prospect is going to make farm- 
ers more eager to feed this year than usual, 
and that more ‘‘sucker’’ feeders will be at- 
tracted into the game this fall than for many 
years. They think that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and certain Farm Board 
affiliates are going to take action with re- 
spect to the lending of money and the per- 
feeting of contracts which will result in plac- 
ing too many cattle on the market this winter. 

I think the hard-headed cattle feeders are 
probably right in their fears as to what will 
happen to the cattle market this winter, but 
as long as we have the large corn crop, I am 
not altogether sure but what it is sound to 
feed it, even tho the result is a severe smash 
in the price of cattle. But I don’t like to see 
the readers of this paper burned by feeding 
cattle at a time when it has temporarily been 
made exceedingly easy to borrow money for 
the purchase of feeders. It is important to 
remember that when this kind of a situation 
exists there are hundreds of other folks who 
are being given the same glorious opportunity 
that is offered to you. There is danger that 
these folks will buy their feeders at the same 
time you do and sell at the same time as you. 


T THE Agronomy Farm at Ames this 

year is a striking demonstration of what 
a serious mistake it is to seed flax after the 
middle of April. The flax seeded early in 
April was almost free from weeds whereas 
that seeded a few weeks later was so weedy as 
to be a total loss. 

In another place on the farm they have 
an experiment with flax as a nurse crop. With 
red clover and alfalfa it is splendid. The al- 
sike for some reason did not catch very well 
but the biennial sweet clover and Hubam 
sweet clover both grew so vigorously that the 
yield of the flax was greatly reduced. Un- 
doubtedly flax is one of the best nurse crops 
with which to seed either alfalfa or red clover, 
provided the seeding is done early in April 
and the ground is not too weedy. 

One of the most interesting experiments 
on the Agronomy Farm is one which has to 
do with a two-year rotation of corn and oats 
with different kinds of clover seeded in the 
oats. With one strip of oats, biennial sweet 
clover is seeded in the spring, with another 
strip red clover and with another strip Hu- 
bam. Another strip is allowed to grow with- 
out any clover. The red clover and Hubam 
are plowed under in the fall and the biennial 
sweet clover in the spring. As a six-year 
average, the corn seeded on the biennial sweet 
clover land has yielded 10 per cent more than 
on the strip where no clover of any kind was 
seeded. The Hubam has yielded 9 per cent 
more and the red clover 6 per cent more. Oats 
on the biennial sweet clover land have done 
much better than on any of the others. 

Hubam sweet clover seed ordinarily costs 
about twice as much as the biennial sweet 
clover, and the red clover costs about twice 
as much as the Hubam. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that biennial sweet clover is the crop to 
use for green manure purposes in a two-year 
rotation unless it is necessary to plow in the 
fall. In such ease, it would seem that Hubam 
is the outstanding kind of clover to use. 

Professor Hughes tells me that when bien- 








nial sweet clover is plowed under in the fall 
and an effort is made to get rid of it the 
following spring, there is no advantage what- 
ever in working the ground during April. The 
thing to do apparently is to wait until about 
the middle of May and then go after the sweet 
clover with some such tool as the duck foot 
cultivator. 

I was interested in going over the corn in- 
breds on the Agronomy Farm with Jenkins, 
the government corn breeder who is stationed 
at Ames. The most outstandingly beautiful 
of all the inbreds is the dark green Laneaster. 
Unfortunately, this inbred is rather late in 
its crosses and oftentimes has trouble late in 
the season with the stalks breaking over. 
Jenkins is, therefore, trying to fix it up by 
putting in a small dose of earlier, stiffer- 
stalked kinds, and then inbreeding. This 
method of breeding is known as convergent 
improvement, and Jenkins has more than a 
hundred of his most promising inbreds which 
are being handled in this manner. 

Jenkins, in his work, is feeling the financial 
pinch of the times. I hope, however, that his 
work does not get pinched too much this com- 
ing year because he is just now for the first 
time beginning to approach the point where 
he can make a genuine contribution toward 
improving the corn of the state. Undoubtedly, 
he has some of the best corn breeding material 
in the world, and I would hate to see anything 
happen to it. 


N THE talk about the gross income tax, 

there will be frequent mention of the Mis- 
sissippi sales tax experience. I have, there- 
fore, written to A. 8. Coody, seeretary of the 
Mississippi State Tax Commission, about 
their sales tax. It scems that their tax is 
levied only on retail sales, and that it amounts 
to only one-fourth of one per cent. At the 
present time, the Mississippi sales tax is aver- 
aging about $160,000 a month, or about 
$2,000,000 a year. It seems that the cost of 
collection will not be over three or four per 
cent, and that opposition to the collection of 
the tax is practically nil. 

Personally, I have always thought that the 
net income tax was much fairer than the gross 
income tax. Nevertheless, I have also felt 
that the gasoline and cigarette taxes were fair 
and that perhaps the idea might be extended 
to other commodities, provided the country 
schools got some of the benefit. 

If the Mississippi sales tax were tried out 
in Iowa, it would probably raise a little over 
$2,000,000. At any rate, the Department of 
Commerce estimates that in 1930 the retail 
sales of Iowa amounted to only $976,000,000. 
A tax of one-fourth of one per cent on this 
amount would be not quite $2,500,000, or 
about one-fourth of our state taxes and about 
one-fortieth of our total taxes, including state, 
county and school. 

When the business men of Iowa study the 
matter over carefully, I am inclined to think 
that they will prefer the net income tax to 
the gross income tax. In any event, in our 
next legislature, we should not be satisfied 
with anything less than some kind of a tax 
which will completely replace property as a 
source of taxation for state purposes. This 
will probably mean a tax of at least one per 
cent on retail sales, or a tax of at least four 
per cent on net incomes above exemptions. 
Incidentally, I am firmly convinced that any 
new tax of this sort, whether it be gross in- 
come or net income, should be pro-rated in 
part back to the local school districts. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





Great wealth used for luxury and aggrandize- 
ment has always been the corrupting influence in 
the church of God. It is true that there are rich 
men in the church, noble men, the Lord’s own; but 
mainly they are those who first sought the king- 
dom of heaven, to whom great wealth has been 
added afterward as a great blessing. There are 
few things more deadly to Christian life than vast 
inherited wealth, accompanied as it usually is with 
pride, selfishness, and an absence of sympathy with 
ihe poor—for man as man. It is indeed a blessed 
tiling to know that it is possible for even rich aen 
to be saved.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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The champion group of baby beeves from Marshall county. 


lowa Shows Baby Beeves 


Club Calves Best in Fair History 


"T*HE Baby Beef Show at the Iowa 

State Fair this year consisted of 
a total of 417 head, about fifty head 
less than in 1931. This curtailment in 
numbers, however, was more than 
made up for in quality. The smaller 
number shown, in fact, was not the 
result of fewer calves having been 
fed by club boys and girls this year, 
but rather the 
culling to make it possible for a very 
large percentage of the calves shown 
to win a prize. This was fairly well 
realized, as there were forty prizes 
offered in each class. 

To those who have not visited the 
state fair during the last two or 
three years, the baby beef show 
was a revelation from the quality 
point of view as well as from the 
showmanship exhibited by both the 
boys and girls who participated in 
the event. The hearts of many par- 
ents were warmed as they watched 
their children proudly exhibiting the 
well finished calves before the dis- 
criminating eyes of the judges. Sat- 
urday, August 27, was a great day 
not only for the parents whose chil- 
dren's efforts of nearly a year came 
to a close in one of the greatest com- 
petitions of the kind in the history 
of junior shows at state fairs’ but it 
was an even greater event for the 
boys and girls themselves. 


outcome of closer 


Herefords Lead in Numbers 


The Hereford calves made the best 
showing so far as numbers were con- 
cerned, as they were represented by 
160 head, the Shorthorns by 134 head, 
and the Angus by 117 Only six 
head of the total number brought to 
the fair, for on 
were unable to appear in the ring. 
There was scarcely a calf among 
the 1,417 shown that cold be con- 
sidered a tail-ender, and the 
were unusually fine in all 
Nor was that to be wondered at 
when it is recalled that the calves 
exhibited picked from 3,200 
head fed by Iowa boys and 
this year. 

It appeared as tho greater public 
interest was manifested in the ju- 
nior livestock exhibits this year than 
ever before. At any rate, the attend- 
ance on Saturday was 10,000 greater 
this year than last, while the preced- 
ing fair days this year showed a 
marked falling off in attendance from 
a year ago. This speaks well for the 
growing interest in the junior shows. 
It is a recognition on the part of 
the public of the worth-whileness, 
the educational and inspiration value 
of the achievements of our farm boys 
and girls. May this junior participa- 
tion in the state fair grow in extent 
and educational value in the years to 
come! 

The judges of the baby beef show 
had a long aud a strenuous day's job 
in placing the awards. They began 
at 9 o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinued their work without interrup- 
tion for lunch until 5 o’clock in the 
evening. 


other, 


> reason or 


tops 


classes. 


were 
girls 


The individual and grou 


‘peared to be a 


Hereford classes were judged by B. 
M. Anderson, Kansas City, Mo.; the 
Shorthorns by Prof. R. S. Stephenson, 
Ames, lowa; the Angus by Otto V. 
Battles, Yakima, Wash. The mixed 
groups’ of champion 
groups and the grand champion and 
reserve champion steers were picked 
by Prof. H. H. Kildee, Ames, and 
Clete Jordan, Ottumwa, iowa. 


Hereford Wins 


steers, the 


Yates’ 


The champion Hereford steer was 
a calf shown’ by Billy Yates, a 15- 
year-old boy, of Sigourney, Keokuk 
county. His Chubby was remark- 
ably smooth and well finished, espe- 
cially so considering his age. In 
fact, this calf was an outstanding 
winner in his class and breed. The 
reserve champion was shown by 
Ernest Hanna, Batavia, Wapello 
county, a senior yearling that stood 
first in a class of 48 head. 

The Shorthorn breed also made a 
strong showing. Hen Dale West- 
phalen, Atlantic, Cass county, won 
championship honors. Dale won the 
purple ribbon last year and came 
close to winning the corresponding 
honor this year. His red senior year- 
ling steer, Dale’s Type, was awarded 
reserve championship honors, for 
which he had some strong competi: 
tition. 

As usual, some exceedingly good 
calves were exhibited in the Angus 
classes. Champion honors fell to 
Arthur Daniels, Adair, Adair coun- 
ty, on his calf that was about ten 
months old. One of the close con- 
tenders for this honor was the senior 
yearling, exhibited by Robert Stan- 
ley, Earlham, Dallas county, and to 
Which reserve championship honors 
were awarded 


When the champions and reserve 
champions from each of the three 
hreeds finally met in the ring for 


grand championship honors, a real 
battle for supremacy was staged. In 
a short time the judges selected 
three head from the six shown— 
the champions of the prize breeds. 
The Hereford calf of Billy Yates ap- 
favorite with the 
judges from the first. He showed 


a nice back, especially thick and 
mellow over the loin. He was ex- 
actly a year old at the time of 


the show, weighed 1,020 pounds, and 
was finally declared the grand cham- 
pion of the show. 


Picking Reserve Champion 


The closest contender for this hon- 
or was the Dale Westphalen Short- 
horn calf, of somewhat greater 
weight but not quite so well covered 
over the shoulders and a bit patchy 
behind. However, he had enough 
quality to win reserve grand cham- 
pionship honors. Arthur Daniels’ 
little ten-month-old Angus calf made 
a most excellent showing, but being 
considerably younger than the Short- 
horn, and therefore lacking in fin- 
ish, the judges couid not place him 
over the latter. However, this calf 


had by far the best back of the 
three contenders in this final com- 
petition. Could this calf have had 
another two or three months’ feeding, 
he would have proved to be a mighty 
strong contender for championship 
horrors. 

The group exhibits were all very 
fine, and competition was keen in 
every class. Championship honors 
were fairly well distributed. Marshall 
county won in the Hereford compe- 
tition. Johnson county won in both 
the Shorthorn and mixed groups, and 
Shelby county in the Angus groups. 
The grand champion group honors 
were finally awarded to Marshall 
county on their Herefords, and thus 
for the seventh consecutive time this 
county won this honor. 

Marshall county has a right to be 
proud of its most enviable state fair 
show records of its boys ard girls, 
and we suspect that Harley Walker, 
county agent of Marshall county, de- 
serves a fair share of this county’s 
outstanding and consistent 
The breeders of the county and oth- 
ers who for years have taken such 
an active interest in club work are 
all to be congratulated upon this re- 
markable record. 

The beef heifers were judged by 
Prof. Rex Beresford, Iowa State 
College, on Friday, the day before 
the baby held public atten- 
tion. Sixty-three head of heifers, fair- 
ly evenly representing the Hereford, 
Shorthorn and Angus breeds, were 
exhibited. The heifers showed the 
same high quality as was so evident 
among the baby beeves. Max Smith, 
ot Clemons, won first in the Hereford 
class of 22 head. Beulah Larson, of 
Harlan, took first in the Shorthorn 
class and Richard Nelson was 
awarded the corresponding position 
in the Angus class. No champion- 
ship award was declared for these 
three classes. C. A. Oldsen, super- 
visor of the calf club exhibits, be- 
lieved that the club calves as a whole 
were better fitted for the show this 
year than they have ever been be- 


fore. 


success. 


beeves 


Awards 

Following are the detailed awards 
of the baby beef show up to and in- 
cluding tenth place: 

Herefords 

Senior yearlings (48 shown) ) First, 
Ernest Hanna, Batavia; 2, Melvin Si- 
monsen, Hudson; 3, Lester Vande- 
haar, Altoona; 4, Allen Schroeder, 
Belle Plaine; 5, Clifford Goecke, 
State Center; 6, Guy Gerat, River- 
side; 7, Billie Newell, Letts; 8, Don- 
ald Speneer, Iowa City; 9, Theodore 
Sundag, Portsmouth; 10, Myron 
Johnson, Boone; 

Junior yearlings (59 shown)—First, 
Max Schomberg, Letts; 2, John 
Wagler, Pulaski; 3, Allen Schroeder; 
4, Robert Donald, Seymour; 5 and 6, 


Fred Moford, Jr., Dexter; 7, Wilbert 
Neuroth, Haverhill; 8, Francis Son- 
dag, Portsmouth; 9, Donald Crow, 
Oxford; 10, Ivan Pollock, Mt, Au- 
burn. 


Calves (53 shown)First, Billy 
Yates, Sigourney; 2, Clarence Goecke, 
State Center; 3, Howard Dean, Nich- 
ols; 4, Kenneth Goecke, State Cen- 
ter; 5, Arnold De Bruin, Pella; ¢, 
Max Smith, Clemons; 7, Edith Rule, 
Indianola; 8, Donald Ross, Humes. 
ton; 10, Max Schomberg, Letts. 

Champion, Billy Yates; reserve 
champion, Ernest Hanna. 

County groups of five (14 shown) 
—First, Marshall; 2, Benton; 3. 
Johnson; 4, Muscatine; 5, Decatur: 
6, Louisa; 7, Washington; 8, Ma.- 
haska; 9, Madison; 10, Davis. 


Shorthorns 

Senior yearlings (38 shown) —First 
Clair Halter, Hills; 2, James Rees 
Pleasantville; 3, Leo Miller, Iowa 
City; 4, Virginia Parkhill, Daven. 
port; 5, Everett Agan, Peru; 6, Mel 
vin Levasseur, Alburnett; 7, Eugene 
Parsons, Carlisle; 8, Gordon Neal, 
Mt. Vernon; 9, Leo Miltner, Iowa 
City; 10, Bernard Miltner, Iowa City 
Junor yearlings (50) shown)—First 
William Anderson, West Liberty; 2, 
Beulah Larson, Harlan; 3, F. W 
Hubbell, Jr., Des Moines; 4, Neal 
Gordon, Mt. Vernon; 5, Harrison 
Donald, Promise City; 6, Clair Hal. 
ter, Hills; 7, Joseph Dura, Roland; 
8, Raymond Good, Ogden; 9, Everett 
Agan, Peru; 10, Russel Hicks, Early 

Calves—(46 shown)—First, Dale 
Westphalen, Atlantic; 2, Anna Lee 
Kinross; 3 and 4, Kenneth Burk 
hardt, Guthrie Center; 5, John Flem- 
ing, Gladbrook; 6, Lawrence Gruss, 
Greenfield; 7, Vincent Gruss, Green- 
field; 8, Eugene Parsons, Carlisle; 9, 
Gordon Snyder, Adel; 10, Verda 
Grove, Kinross. 

Champion, Dale Westphalen; re 
serve champion, Clair Halter. 

County groups of five (10 shown) 

First, Johnson; 2, Adair; 3, Linn; 
4, Decatur; 5, Marshall; 6, Mahas- 
ka; 7, Muscatine; 8, Scott; 9, Au- 
dubon; 10, Warren. 





Aberdeen Angus 
Senior yearlings (36 shown)—First, 
2, Robert 


Donald Biggs, Atlantic; 
Wilkinson, Lucas; ae Theodore 
Boetke, Eldridge; 4, Lloyd Bond, 


‘farlham; 5, Francis Peterson, Har 
lan; 6, Lyle Ingram, Atlantic; 7, Clif 
ford Harvey, Knoxville; 8, Lloyd 
3ond;.9, Robert Escher, Harlan; 1), 
Francis Lee, Kinross. 

Junior yearlings (42 shown)—First, 


Robert Stanley, Earlham; 2, Marjo 
rie Escher, Harlan; 3, Floyd Deal, 
Winfield; 4, Maurice O'Connor 


Robert Wilkinson, Lu 
George Hopley, Atlantic; 

Waugh, Radcliffe; 8, Robert 
Harlan; 9, Anna _ Icenbice 
Cleo Yoder, Well 


Blockton; 5, 
cas: 6, 
Robert 
Escher, 
Deep River; 10, 
man. 

Calves (39 shown)—First, Arthur 
Daniels, Adair; 2, John Johnston, 
Mitchellville; 3, David De Atley, Dal 
las Center; 4, Wendell Weidlein, 
Webster City; 5 and 9, Ralph Eggers 
State Center; 6 and 7, Joseph Milt 
ner, Wellman; 8, Marjorie Escher 

(Continued on page 22) 





Billy Yates shows his Hereford steer, grand champion of the baby beef show 
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Biggest Hog Show 








ver 


National Swine Show Breaks Records 


‘WINE history was made at the 
S eighteenth National Swine Show, 
neld at Springfield, Ill., last week. 
Not only was the show the largest in 
recent years from the standpoint of 
numbers of animals on exhibition, 
but it was generally acknowledged 
to be the greatest quality show ever 
to face the judges. In actual num- 
pers, there were almost four thou- 
sand porkers in the pens, and so 
heavy was the entry list that four 
hundred hogs had to be turned away 
because there was no room for them. 

Judges worked long hours, and 
were always faced with classes that 
were marvels when it came to finish. 
Classes were crowded, one lot of 
Hampshires numbering fifty-eight en- 
tries. Many held over twenty. 

Attendance was excellent. The Il- 
linois State Fair authorities had cut 
their admission charge to a quarter, 
and the reduction appealed to folks. 
On Wednesday, it was estimated that 
over one hundred thousand came to 
the fair, and a lot of them were on 
hand to watch the swine show. Every 
day there was a show that was worth 
watching. 

Judging Market Barrows 

Monday, the market barrows were 
brought out. Nearly five hundred 
were shown, slightly less than last 
year but of much higher finish, ac- 
cording to those who judged. It was 
a Berkshire pig shown by J. H. Nick- 
el. Arenzville, Ill., that was made 
the grand champion barrow of the 
show. He was a light weight animal 
in the 160-180 pound class, but as 
smooth as silk. 

A pen of Duroc Jerseys: from Edel- 
lyn Farms, at Wilson, Ill., took the 
group honors. The pigs were from 
the 210-260 class and were given the 
ribbon after the judges argued long 
over the placing. The pigs were 
beauties as far as finish was con- 
cerned, but of wrong market weight. 
However, they were awarded the 
honors when the judges decided they 
were not selling porkers, but judging 
them. 

The barrow show, held in connec- 
tion with the breed show, had won- 
derful support this year. The swine 
record of performance work spon- 
sored by the National Swine Grow- 
ers’ Association, showed by exhibits 
that growing hogs can be done at a 
profit or loss, depending on the type 
of animal used to start with. This 
is an excellent feature of the show, 
and, along with the barrow show, is 
worthy of close study. 


Making Show-Ring History 

In the various breed classes, rec- 
ords were made and will be talked 
about for years to come. Twenty- 
eight aged Hampshire sows came in 
the ring at once in a class finally dom- 
inated by that Iowa hog, B. B.’s Pride 
First, first winner of many a ribbon 
in years gone by. The Chester Whites 
had the best show in twenty years, 
according to their enthusiastic sup- 
porters. Edellyn Farms made an un- 
usual showing on their Durocs, when 
they took ten firsts and a few cham- 
Pionships and yet had to give way on 
their aged boar, allowing an Iowa 
boar, Gold Chief, owned by George 
Richardson & Son, Gilman, to head 
the class. There was the Iowa grand 
champion Duroc sow, Stilt’s Queen, 
shown by M. C. Cramer & Son, Mon- 
roe, and those magnificent Poland 
Chinas of R. C. Henry, headed by 
a grand champion boar, Grandmas- 
er, 

In future shows, breeders must 
reckon with a boar shown by D. E. 
Hudson & Sons, Montezuma, Iowa, 
The Modernist by name. Last year, 
this boar was the best junior yearling 
at the Swine Show, and was reserve 
grand champion boar in 1932. 

Karsk brought back Valley Model, 
the outstanding Chester White boar, 
and took away the purple ribbon 
@gain. So did Bonnie Brae Farms, 


with that 
Storm King. 

A real upset came in the Spotted 
Poland classes when T. A. Swofford, 
of Excelsior Springs, Mo., showing 
as well balanced a herd as was seen 
at the show, took the grand and re- 
serve grand championship on two 
boars, full brothers. It was a day of 
victories for Swofford, and he totaled 
over $300 in premiums on his herd. 
Then he sold a boar pig for $500, and 
proved to the boys that the depres- 
sion was over. 


fine Hampshire boar, 


Hampshires Lead in Entries 


From the standpoint of number of 
entries, the Hampshire breed domi- 
nated with 488 animals, while the 
Poland Chinas were a close second 
with 422 shown. There were 415 Du- 
rocs, slightly more than last year, 
330 Chester Whites, 308 Spots, 242 
Berkshires, 197 Yorkshires and 186 
Tamworths. The herds came from 
Georgia, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Colorado and Kansas, and of course, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin. It was a very representative 
swine show, and it was apparent that 
the breeders had been attracted by 
the $20,000 in prizes. 

Each of the breed classes, with the 
possible exception of the Berkshires, 
daily brought out the statement that 
it was the best show in years. Appar- 
ently, hog raisers have taken heart 
again and are out to begin anew. 
The Chester White show made a 
wonderful exhibition. The aged class- 
es showed some beautiful hogs, the 
boars averaging 832 pounds, The 
Karsk boar retained his title won last 
year, and I. L. Rudasill, Molino, Mo., 
showed the grand champion sow, 
Rainbow Lady. 

Poland China winners brought out 
Iowans to the fore. A class of ten 
aged boars weighed an average of 
997 pounds each in the ring. It was 


Henry, of Sheldon, who brought 
Grandmaster out of the ring with 
the purple ribbon. I. J. Conrad, of 
Melbourne, showed Spotlight, who 
was the best junior yearling and the 
junior champion. And, as mentioned 
previously, the Hudson boar, The 
Modernist, was reserve champion. 
The sow classes were dominated by 
Rhoda, with Porta Belle Queen, who 
repeated last year’s win and took the 
aged class, senior and grand cham- 
pionships. G. P. Klein, Altoona, also 
took back to Iowa some real wins. 
His sow, Rainbow Miss 3d, was re- 
serve champion, and Klein had the 
best get-of-sire exhibit. Conrad 
took the ribbons on young herds, 
while Henry had the best aged herd. 
Iowa took more wins in Poland Chi- 
nas than any other class. 

The magnificent Hampshire boar, 
Storm King, last year’s champion, 
was on his way to further fame after 
the show by taking the grand hon- 
ors. But B. B.’s Pride Ist, the Fort 
Dodge Creamery Co.’s sow, winner 
of honors in many a show-ring in the 
past five years, came back and won 
the grand championship. This sow 


With the D 


was placed down last year at the 
Swine Show. It was a wonderful win 
for the Iowa sow, for she defeated 
twenty-seven others in the aged class 
to start with. 

The Berkshire show was one of the 
best in recent years, with herds from 
eight states on hand to greet the 
judge. J. H. Nickel, Arenzville, Ul. 
was a consistent winner, altho the 
feature was the A. C. Reynolds herd, 
from Winchester, Tenn. Reynolds, a 
new breeder, showed the grand cham- 
pion sow, Advance Lady 2d. 

The Tamworth show was up to 
Standard with good quality animals 
on hand. Walter Kruse, Sheldon, 
Iowa, was the surprise exhibitcr in 
the breed. He showed the junicr and 
grand champion boar, Floyd Crest Ted 
12, and also the reserve grand cham- 
pion boar. The "ox Chemical Co., 
Des Moines, had the grand champion 
sow, Tamfalfalfa Susie 75th, and 
the best aged herds. 

In the Yorkshire show, one cf the 
surprises of the week came out when 
there were found to be ten full herds 
competing for ribbons. It was anoth- 

(Concluded on page 11) 


airy Heifers 


Strong Tops Found in All Classes 


OR a number of years now, the 
Iowa dairy association and oth- 
ers have been pushing dairy heifer 
clubs and have preached the advan- 
tage of starting with good heifers 
and keeping right on with them as 
they come into production. Each 
year, the state fair is one of the 
shows where we can see the result 
of the first part of this dairy club 
program, that of starting in a club 
with a heifer. The 1932 show, at Des 
Moines, again demonstrated that the 
boys and girls are acquiring some 
quality stuff as foundation stock. 
The Jerseys led all other breeds 
in number, by having twenty-five 
head of animals under one year com- 
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CLASSES POLANDS CH. WHITES | HAMPSHIRES SPOT. POL. DUROCS 
BOARS— 
|} Aged boar.......... Henry. Karsk Bros..... Sonnie Brae Swofford.... Richardson 
|| Senior yeorting. ( -. Stock F- Brooks-Heaton..| Gletty............... Smith Edellyr 
Junior yearling...) Conrad. Glenny-Glenny Holls tein. ae pA wofford. ..| Bellecroft 
| Senior pig. wf W oni ay rland F...| Alleman.......... sonnie Brae orrel& Sw.....| LaBelle 
| Junior pig onrad. Alleman........... Bishop. at eco Sang l& Sw Chinquapin 
| Sr. champion.... Karsk Bros..... Sonnie Brae Swofford Edellyn 
Jr. champion.... Alleman Bonnie Brae Gorrel& Sw. LaBelle 
Gr, champiou Karsk Bro Bo ane Brae Swofford Edellyn 
| Res. Gr. Chan pe RORY ceccccucnegl Swofford..........]| Richardson 
| sows— 
Aged sow A Rudasill.......... Cramer 
| Senior yearling Morrell.......... Edeliyn 
| Junior yearling Morrell | Edellyn | 
| Senior pig...... Karsk Br ‘ Orchard Home 
| Junior pig......... Rudasill........... Edellyn | 
| Sr. champion Rudasill Cramer 
Jr. champion.... Edellyn 
Gr. champion * eee Cramer 
| Res. Gr. Champ Morrell.......... a Still 
} GROUPS 
| Aged herd own’d os z 
H by exhibitor.....| Henry...........++ Morrell............ Bonnie Brae Swofford.......++. Edellyn 
Aged herd, bred } 
and owned by e | 
exhibitor.. | Col. Stock F.. Morrell........0++- Rennick& Sons.| Swofford Edellyn 
| Get of sire. Klein... Alleman «| Rennick& Sons.) Swofford... Edellyn 
| Prod. of sow. Col. Stock F: Morrell........0+6. NEBL... cccccasssessee Swofford Edellyn | 
| Young herd | 
| owned by ex..... Conrad......ccccoog Rudasill........... GA. cacarvticoiil ee iinceccentnce Edellyn 
| Young herd bred } 
and owned by ; , 
exhibitor......... Conrad. ..coccoevse- Rudasill............. Bonnie Brae Smaith.........0:- Edellyn | 








POLAND CHINAS—C. O. Anderson, Jack 
man Berkman, Peoria, Ill; Oscar Brickler, 
Mo.; Lenn Coning, Lynn, Ind.; d Yonrad, 
Il; Elmer R. Doubler, Warren, Ill.; M. A. Do 
Frankfort Farms, orton, Iil.; Chas. Han 
Johnson, Lincoln, IL; G. P. Altoc 
Kupersmith, 
Somonauk, IL; Willis B. MeC: 
Wolcott, .; R. LL. 





1 
Ernest 
Maplelawn Farm, 


Salem, Wis.; Moore Bros., 
field, Minn.: Edw. A. Ptivum, Kington, ‘Iowa 
paeiey, Tiskilwa, Il.; Edwin C. Rhoda, 

Kenneth Simkins, Masquoa, Ill; J. L. Stuckey 
mond, Mo. ; Harry Tuckenbrod, Mendota, IIL; W 


Hams. eee nd. 

TER WHITES—Lonis Alleman, 
& Samar Winchester, Ind.; Callahan Bros., 

Daniel Harnacke, New ‘Holland, Ill. ; 
ll.; Karsk Bros., Pecatonia, ; 
Maquoketa, Iowa; Chas. Morrell, Palmyra, Neb. : 
Milino, Mo.: Peter Ruestman, Jr., Minok,’ Til: 
ger, Naperville, Iil.; Otto Schreyer, New Ulm,’ } 
& Reill ly, Union Grove, Wis. Lenard Willey, Tow: 
DUROC JERSEYS—RBellcroft Farm, Burlin 





Towa; Reynoldswood Farm, Dison, IIL; 
Argyle, C. E. Still, Kirksville, Mo.; J. D. 
Metamora, 


Il. 

POTTED POLANDS—Wayne 
view, -: J. O. Conrad & Sons, Wray, 
Tl. :' Luke’ J. Gaule, Springfield, ‘1: 
Remsen, Iowa; Gorrell_ & Swofford, Merriam, Kan.; 
uon, Ill, Listes & Listes, Pulaski, 
donald Peach, Walnut, Ml.: Jacob Pohlman, 
. Routson & Son, Seneca, Mi A. E. 
Ss” *S. Smith, Lima, Ohio: Sunset. View "Farm, i 
Mo.; Clarence Teter, Coon : 
Bryant, Ind.: Wilt Farms, 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Bonnie Brae S 


:’ Helen 





y, Somonank, I 
Earl Heffelfinger, 
Keystone Farms, 


Girard. Canton, IIL; C 
Harper & Son, Ames, 
R. nf Holistein, Cairo, Neb.; 
Lillard Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas; © : 
Salem, Wis.; E. E. Neal, Sandborn, Tox: H. W. 
ton, Toledo, Iowa Quality Hill Stock 
Rennie k, Pilger, Neb.; 











LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


Williamsville, 


Warren, Til.; La Con Farm, Dows, 


A. C. Reynolds & Co., 
Chenoa, Ill. ; Geo. 


Tonica, IL; 
Milford, ‘Ill: 

. T. Hickman & Son, } i 
David Yenhart, Springfield, lll.; Ray FE. 


8. 
Schembs_ Bros., 


| 
BR. E. Bywaters, Camden Point, Mo.; Chinquapin_ Springs Farm, Overland Park, Kan; ‘Columbia 
Stock Farm, —— View, Mo.: M. A. Dowling, V: Hey Junction. Iowa; Edellyn. Farms, Wilson, 
il. ; ii Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa; J. B. nskeep and H. K. Ray & Son, Ottawa and_Mar- | 
seilles, : re Belle Knoll Farm, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Lillard Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas; 
ee tin Lytont Rockford, Tll.: M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa; MecGranahan_ Bros., Dar- | 
lington, Wis.: Orchard Home Farms, Osawatomie, Kan.; Geo. E. Richardson & Son, Gilman. | 
Schubert Bros., Woodbine, Ml;_Shallenberger_ Farms, | 


H. Caruthers, 
Colo.: Roy 
Henry and Jessie Gezel, 
Iowa: Walter 
OT ailon. ML 

Myron 
Brooklyn, Towa: 


Ill.; Fort Dodge poms Co., Fort ige, Iowa: J 
Cc. ; 


Farm, Tremont, II. ; 
Clarence Teter, Coon Rapids, Iowa; W empe & Wegner, 





Delaware. Til. ;. Her- 
Grandview, 
Lincoln, 


Earl Bennett, 
.; Columbian Stock Farm, 
Melbourne. Iowa; Raymond 
wling, Morton, NL. ; Emmert Bros., } 
istra, Fulton, Ml.; R. C. Henry, Shekion, 
wna, lowa; Kritzeck Bros., Howard Lake, 3} Bs 
Iowa; fiewold, Atlanta, Ill; | 
Sugar Grove, Ill D. McDonald, 
Princeton, TIL; 'C ‘asper Peterson, 
Winchester, Tenn. 
F. Routson & Son, Seneca, 
Bloomingburg, Ohio; Chester Swofford. c} 
onderland Farms, Wolcott, Ind.; James H. Wil- 


| 
Wilson Bryant, Waverly, IIL: Brooks 
Glenny & Glenny, Rockford, I. 
Ohio; Harold Katz, Lincoln, | 
Morehead & Sons 
} 


sonville, a 
Il 








annon, 
Monier, 


Ralson, Westfield, Til.; I. L. Rudasill, 
Remington, Ind.; Lester Schillin- | 
Cessna Park, lL; Welsh 


Washington, IL; 


finn.; Verkler & Sons, 


a City, Iowa. 
gton, Wis.: Dr. O. P. Bennett, 


Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Iowa; Elmer Winkler, | 
Columbian Stock Farm, Grand- | 
Harry Estrop, Auburn, | 
Adolph Groepper, 
Muncie, Il.; E. L. Jimison, Ma- | 
Washington Court House, Ohio: 
Carl L. Riech, Pleasant Plains, Ill; | 
ohniepp. Girard, IL; A. 1). Severe, Dows, Towa: 
xckford. Ohio; T. A. Swofford, Excelsior Springs, 
Whisnand, AID. St James H. Williams, | 


Belle Wolf, Canton. 

- J. W Ralph Bishop, Atlanta + ind. ; 
Wray. Colo.: Cooke Valley Fa arms, Eldred. 
Allen Franklin, Midville, Ga.; Lynn D. 
’ Hahn & Sons, Zearing, Mil, J. L. 
Towa; Earl Hendrickson, Lincoin, TI; 

Caledonia, Ohio; O. D, Klein, Alden, 
McDuff, Monroe, Towa j Eldor H. Miller, 
Oxley ‘& Sons, Iowa City, Iowa; R. it _Pember- 
John C. Quinn, Malta, IL; . 3. 
ee "Ken 


Lowder, NL ; 
Crum, ‘Modesto, x 
Abingdon, Il: 
Geo. Howard, 
E. McCoy. 











peting in the ring for individual hon- 
ors. he first prize winner was a 
very smooth, splendid type of calf, 
shown by Robert Idtse, of Indianola. 
In second place was a heifer, owned 
jointly by Albert and Arthur Wallace, 
of Williamsburg. Polk county won 
first in the group class of five head. 

Robert and Genevieve Naber, Mus- 


catine, took the first three ribbons 
with half-sister entries in the Hol- 
stein heifer class. Another Naber 


calf, also sired by the same bull, was 
sixth. The Muscatine county group, 
of course, had a walk-away with the 
prize for the best five head. 

Perhaps: the most difficult class 
brought before the judge during the 
entire session was the parade of 
twenty-two rather uniform Guernsey 
heifers. It was one of the strongest 
Guernsey club shows ever seen at 
Des Moines. An October calf en- 
tered by Robert Lage, of Davenport, 
finally headed up the class. Next in 
order came the entries of Donald 
Livingston, of Monroe, and Wayne 
Kane, of Monroe. The Marion coun- 
ty members showed a nice group of 
five head to win first prize. 


Ayrshires and Brown Swiss 


The Lang family, of Brooklyn, was 
on hand with a group of Ayrshires 
and took the first five places in the 


breed, with James B. and Kathryn 
ranking first and second, respect- 
ively. 

In the Brown Swiss section, the in- 
dividual champion was a _ smooth, 
medium-sized heifer shown by Janet 
Merrill, of Fort Dodge. Laverne 


Merrill, also of Fort Dodge, won sec- 
ond prize. 

When the main exhibition of ani- 
mals was over, a number of club 
members were called back to display 
their ability in showing several heif- 
ers to best advantage before the 
judge. This was called the showman- 
ship contest. It was won by Robert 
Lage, of Davenport. Claire Wemer, 
of Gibson, was second, and Genevieve 
Naber, of Davenport, third. 

It also would be interesting if the 
dairy club show could include some 
club heifers of former years that are 
now producing milk. It would be 
nice to know some of the records 
they are making, and to know how 
club experience is making first-class 
dairymen out of lads still not old 
enough to farm for themselves. How- 
ever, the state fair is limited only to 
heifers under one year of age. 

Quality of ‘animals this year eX- 
celled the standards of previous sea- 
sons, in the opinion of Prof. E. N. 
Hansen, show judge. Moreover, the 
heifer show held up very well in 
numbers actually brought into the 
ring.—A. T. T. 
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At the Missouri State Fair 


Mules, Dairy Cattle 


OY sy SOURI breeders rallied around 
‘A to put on a surprisingly strong 
livestock show at the Missouri state 
fair tast week, in spite of the draw- 
ing power of the Illinois fair, which 
took some herds to Springfield, and 
in spite of premiums cut in half. 

Six hundred hogs, three hundred 
dairy cattle, seven hundred sheep 
and sixty mules, and the biggest 
poultry show in history, with fifteen 
hundred entries, made a fine demon- 
stration of Missouri’s vigor as a 
breeding state. Only the beef cattle 
show, shrunk to less than a hundred 
head, failed to match the other divi- 
sions. 

As usual, the junior show was per- 
haps the biggest feature of the fair. 
The Four-H boys and girls brought 
in eighty baby beeves, fifty dairy 
heifers, fifty hogs and thirty sheep. 
The vocational agriculture students 
had two hundred and forty hogs, fif- 
ty baby beeves, forty sheep and 
twenty-five dairy hheifers. 

While the Four-H boys dominated 
the baby beef show, with both cham- 
pion and reserve going to ‘their en- 
tries, the vocationals balanced the 
slate by their hog show. Judge Bur- 
lie Dobson declared that altho the 
number on hand was large, all the 
poor pigs had been left at home. 


Baby Beef Champions 

Elmer Bradley. Calhoun, had the 
grand champion baby beef steer, a 
Hereford. Howard Moritz, Cairo, ex- 
hibited his Angus to the reserve 
championship. Gentry county had the 
champion county group. 

Both groups of juniors turned out 
excellent classes of dairy heifers. A 
number took their calves into the 
open classes and crowded the pro- 
fessionals for honors. 

There was more excitement about 
the mule show, however, than about 
aimost any other division on the 
grounds. Judge Rolla Jones insisted 


the entries were the best fitted of 
any he had ever judged. Spectators 


in general seemd to think the in- 
crease in numbers was a sign of re- 
viving interest in mules as farm 
power. 

George Argenbright, 
had the grand champion, 
old. The champion pair was shown 
by E. D. Frazier, of Drexel, Mo. Fra- 
zier and Argenbright took the bulk 
of the blue ribbons, with the entries 
of Killion and Callis, Hughesville, 
Mo., and Snyder Bros., Lowry, Mo., 
crowding them in several of the 
classes. 

In the hog show, Durocs led in 
numbers, with a total of 135. Polands 
followed with 125, Hampshires with 
100, Spotted Polands with 85, Chester 
Whites with 90, and Berkshires with 
60 head. 


Briggs’ Duroc Boar Wins 
Walter’ Briggs, 
showed his aged boar, Modern Revil- 
ite, thru to the senior and grand 
championship in the Durocs. Briggs 
also took blues on his senior and 
boar pig and senior yearling sow. 
Spohn & Angle, Courtland, Kan., took 
the other grand championship on 
their senior sow pig. This firm also 
took a first with their aged sow. 
A Missouri herd broke into the cham- 
pionships when Cliff H. Clark, Iberia, 
Mo., put Wavemaster Stilts 3d thru 
to the junior championship after win- 
ning first in the junior boar pig class. 
Rolly Freeland, of Effingham, Kan., 
had the senior champion sow, the 
winner in the junior yearling class. 
Joe Brown, Union City, Ind., cleaned 
up in the groups, with the exception 
of the aged herd won by 
Briggs. 
In the Poland China division, Mis- 


Adrian, Mo., 
a two-year- 


Seward, Neb., 


class, 


souri breeders came thru with a 
rush. Columbian Stock Farm, Grand- 
view, took first in aged boar, senior 


yearling sow, senior sow pig, junior 


sow pig, and showed the boar Parad- 
er to the senior and grand champion- 





Feature Sedalia Show 


ship, and Star Queen, senior sow pig, 
to the junior and grand champion- 
ship. Columbian also cleaned up in 
the groups. Dr. W. D. Stewart, Strat- 
ton, Neb., cut into the Missouri win- 
nings. His first place winners in the 
senior boar pig and junior yearling 
sow classes also won junior and se- 
nior championships, respectively. Lib- 
erty Hill Stock Farm, Jefferson City, 
with a first place senior yearling 
bear, and Bert Lea Farm, Mountain 
City, Mo., with a first place junior 
yearling boar, also got their split in 
the division of the blue ribbons. 


Picking Hampshire Winners 


In the Hampshires, Harry M. 
Knabe, Nehawka, Neb., had a little 
too heavy artillery for the rest of the 
exhibitors. His Promoter was first 
in aged boars, senior champion and 
grand champion. His junior yearling 
sow, Miss Nebraska, was senior and 
grand champion. In addition, he 
picked up firsts in aged sow, senior 
sow pig and cleaned up in the groups. 
Roy P. McWilliams, Gallatin, Mo., 
pushed the Knabe entries hard in 
several classes, and put his senior 
boar pig thru for the junior cham- 
pionship. McWilliams also took a 
first on his junior yearling boar and 
senior yearling sow. His entries 
ranked second to Knabe’s in four of 
the five groups. Two other Missouri 
breeders, Ward & Son, of Cameron, 
and Lawrence Fischer, of Sweet 
Springs, got in on the blue ribbons, 
Ward & Son with a senior yearling 
boar and Fischer with a junior boar 
pig. 

In the Spotted Poland show, Mis- 
souri came back strong, with M. C. 
Scott, of Lamonte, grabbing both of 
the grand championships. Scott’s ju- 
nior yearling boar, Wimbo, went 
thru to senior and grand champion- 
ship and his aged sow, Queen Marie, 
took the senior and grand honors in 
the female section. Scott also picked 
up blue ribbons in the junior year- 
ling sow and junior sow pig classes 
and in the groups. Adolph Groepper, 
of Remsen, Iowa, crowded the Scott 
entries in several classes, and took 
a first in both the senior yearling 
classes. Van Guy Sutliff, of Hunts- 
ville, Mo., had the first place junior 
boar pig and put him thru to the ju- 
nior championship. James K. Long, 
Oskaloosa, Kan., had the first place 
senior sow pig and the junior cham- 
pionship. 


Buehler Scores With Chesters 


William Buehler, Sterling, Neb., 
had the heavy guns in the Chester 
White division. His entries took 
three of the five groups, had firsts 
in junior yearling boar, senior boar 
pig, aged sow and had senior and 
grand champion boar. J. W. Van Ars- 
dall, Jr.. Burgin, Ky., had the junior 
and grand champion sow, and firsts 





pig. Two Missouri breeders, Charles 
Hunter & Sons, of Knobknoster, and 
Cecil Barger, of Sweet Springs, cut 


into the winnings also. Hunter had 
first place in both senior yearling 
classes and senior championship in 
the sow end. Barger put his junior 
boar pig thru to the junior boar 
championship. 

Among the Berkshires, Liberty Hill 
Stock Farm, Jefferson City, Mo., had 
the senior and grand champion boar 
and the junior champion sow. Charles 
H. Oldham, Martha, Tenn., had the 
junior champion boar and the senior 
and grand champion sow. 

Winnings in the dairy division are 
given in the accompanying table. 
The Maytag herd dominated the Hol- 
stein section, while three Oklahoma 
herds, pressed by Missouri entries, 
divided the awards in the Jerseys. In 
the Guernseys, Tom Cooper Farm 
and Glencliff Farm divided the cham- 
pionships. 

The beef cattle show saw Missouri 
entries coming to the front in the 
Hereford section. Dr. J. A. Robertson, 
of Kansas City, Mo., took ten firsts, 
junior bull championship and junior 
and grand championship in the fe- 
males. A. V. Carte, of West Plains, 
Mo., took six firsts, senior champion- 
ship in females and senior and grand 
championship in bull. Klaus Bros., 
of Bendena, Kan., also got into the 
money frequently. 

In the Shorthorns, John Regier & 


Sons, Whitewater, Kan., took the 
bulk of the ribbons. Their herd bull, 
Glenburn Prince Lavender, was se- 
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nior and grand champion, and his 
daughter, A. L. Princess 6th, was ju- 
nior and grand champion female. Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; R. ¢. 
Boeger, Salisbury, Mo.; Perry 0. 
Brown, Lamoni, Iowa, and J. 0. 
Groves, Tipton, Mo., took their per. 
centage of the ribbons. Brown took 
five firsts, and his senior yearling 
heifer, Rosewood Belle, was senior 
cham pion. 


Angus Championships Divided 


The Angus awards were split be- 
tween St. Albans Farm, Pacific, 
Mo., and S. C. Fullerton & Son, of 
Miami, Okla. St. Albans took al] 
five of the female classes and all the 
female championships. Fullertons 
took four of the bull classes and al] 
the bull championships. Entries of 
Otho McCorkle & Sons, Fayette, 
pressed the leaders in several of the 
classes. 

In the sheep division, H. H. Chap. 
pell & Sons, Greencastle, Mo., took 
the bulk of the Shropshire firsts, with 

G. Miles, Evansville, Wis., com- 
ing in with the champion ewe. In the 
Hampshires, the Mt. Haggin Land 
and Livestock Co., Anaconda, Mont. 
cleaned up in the open classes, with 
J. E. Snell & Sons, Shelbyville, and 
Chappells dividing the champion- 
ships. 

Among the Oxfords, T. J. Burrus 
& Sons, Prairie Home, Mo., dominat- 
ed the show. The Southdown divi- 
sion saw Miles and the University of 
Missouri splitting the-championships, 
with Miles getting most of the firsts, 


lowa 4-H Lamb Cubs 


How the Junior Sheep Show Is Growing 


N°? doubt, one of the happiest lads 
* at the 1932 Four-H Club lamb 
show in Des Moines, 
Brown, of Grinnell, who garnered 
first prize, a ram championship and 
grand championship honors on his 
excellent Shropshire entry. 

These victories were especially 
gratifying to George because he was 
proving to himself that it pays to 
start in club work with outstanding 
breeding stuff. When he entered 
club work, about three years ago, he 
spent $50 for just one ewe, but it 
really was a good one. He did this, 
in spite of the fact that he had had 
little experience with sheep, since 
none are kept on the home farm. 
However, old sheep men in the com- 
munity voiced their approval. 

At the state fair last year, George 
won second in the Shropshire ewe 
class with a full sister to this year’s 
champion ram. Then at the Powe- 
shiek club show, a few weeks ago, 
he topped the ewe class with a twin 
sister to the ram. In addition, he 
won a medal in 1931 for his sheep 
activities. Now he has won the high- 
est prize of all, and, what is more im- 
portant, has an excellent start for a 
breeding flock. 

The lamb classes at the lowa fair 












































in junior yearling and junior sow again demonstrated in unmistakable 
Fin Ir rst Pri » Dairy C ttle Wi rs at Mi Fair | 
rize airy 4alue inners a issourl | 
CLASSES | HOLSTEINS GUERNSEYS | JERSEYS | 
BULLS | | 
Three years OF oOVET...............00 |} Maytag Glencliff Maryvale 
Two yea : Maytag Coeper Muryvale 
Kighteen ‘montis + .| Chapman Glenclit |. Lomase J. Farm 
(ne year. .| Fredmat Cooper | Morgan 
| Four months, ‘under one year Maytag Glenclif wa (omway 
| Senior champion, ; IE in cs ccesuanatiell Glenclif | Maryvale 
| Junior champion ox Maytag -| Glenclift . Comway 
| Grand champion............. BN acadec<cccvescaaed Giencliff.......... ooo Maryvale 
COWS | 
| Four years or over...... Maytag. .| Cooper .| Conway 
| Three years Pevely : Sunnyside | Maryvale 
| SRR aaa | lowa B. of C........1 Cooper } Conway 
Eighteen months Chapman..... .4 Glencliff.... | Louise J. Farm 
Heifer, one year ne aytag Glencliff...... ..| Morgan } 
| Heifer, four months... Chapman Cooper | Morgan | 
| Senier champion.. Aytag Cooper Conway | 
| Junior champion.. ape Chapmar Gienclift Morgan | 
| Grand champion. . Maytag Cooper | Conway | 
HERDS AND GROUPS | | 
| Get of sire... pena 5 Maytng E Peebly 
| Produce of cow .| Mayt itt 
Breeder's young herd Chapm Glenclift mo 
Missouri county herd Tackson (¢ Rie Greene Co. 
Dairy herd Maytag... | Sunnyside Conway 
LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


HOLSTEINS——Adams Dairy ro 9 


iL. F 


Chapman, K unsas City 
Mo.; lowa Board of Control Des Moines he 
Co., Crescent, Mo > Romig & Sens, Topeka, 
JERSEYS S. DPD. Conway, Springfield, 


Sweet Springs. Mo 
Chester W. Lyon, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Marvin Dankenbring 
Farm, Tulsa, Okla 
rn. L. Peebly & Son, 
Green, Mo 

GUERNSEYS—-Tom Cooper Farm, 
Sunnyside Farm, Bismark, Mo. 


Blue Springs, Mo 
Edwards, 
Maytag Dairy Farms, Newton, Iowa Pevely Dairy 
Kan.; State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Mo 
Mo 
Laverne 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Harry Rains, Eldon, Mo.; Jerry 


Ardmore 


Bluhm, Smithton, Mo.; 
Louis, 


Bernarr V 


Topeka. Kan Fredmar Farm St 


Dankenbring, Sweet Springs. Mo 
Sweet Springs, Mo mise Jersey 

Maryvale Jersey Farms, Tulsa, Okia.: 

Tinsley, Bowli ng 


Maurice 
Fischer 


Okla.: Glencliff Farm, Independence, Kan.; 


— ma |} 
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was George A.” 


fashion that Four-M Club work is 
ceveloping some capable young 


sheep breeders. The club sheep de- 
partment made a very modest begin- 
ing a few years ago, but has stead 
ily grown into a first class exposi- 
tion of the best young stuff in the 
wool and mutton breeds. I think 
Judge Roy Snyder, of Bryan, Texas, 
appreciated this when his first class 
of twenty-five Shropshire ram lambs 
entered the ring on judging day. 

The Brown lamb was placed at the 
head of the line-up rather early, but 
it took a lot of sifting to spot in 
proper order the remainder of the 
uniform entries. A ram of Secrest 
breeding, shown by Junior Carter, of 
Allerton, took second ribbon. 

An April-born ewe lamb of very 
classy proportions, also shown by 
Junior Carter, was picked to head 
the Shropshire ewes after an hour 
of careful sorting. The entry of 


Eugene McClain, of Allerton, was a 
second. 
The Hampshire show was better 


than any yet on record. Waldo Wid 
man, of Webster City, and Vincent 
Beck, of Ames, took first and second 
ribbons, respectively, on ram lambs 
In the class of twenty ewes, an out 
standing top animal of almost fault- 
less width and blockiness was found 
in the entry of Wendell R. Weidlein, 
of Webster City. This lamb later 
won the ewe championship and at 
tracted a big gallery of ringside fans 
when she made a strong bid for the 
grand championship. 

Several good top animals featured 
the Oxford Down ram line-up. The 
prize was fmally awarded to O'Dot 
nell Brothers, of Colorado. Another 
O'Donnell entry, carrying a_ nice 
fleece and fleshing combination, wo! 
the ewe class. 

Story county members scored hea 
ily on Southdowns with, Helen Beck. 
of Ames, winning first and second 
cn ram lambs, and Vincent Beck first 
and second on ewe lambs. 

In the Cheviot classes, the ram 
lamb shown by Gale Huston, of Olds, 
nosed out another good one show! 
by Leona Wike, of McCallsbure. 
Theodora Charlson, of Ames, (00S 
second to a Huston entry in the ew® 
class. 

Twenty-eight head of Merino lambs 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Sweet Clover Ten 
Years Old 


Much is said nowadays and 
something is being done about 
the improvement of pastures in 
every state of the Union. Most 
of our pasture land, however, 
is still in a badly neglected 
condition. There can be no 
doubt but that more attention 
should be given to pasture im- 
provement, because the more 
we can utilize our livestock 
for harvesting their own feed, 
the more we save in man labor. 
Besides, as a rule, pasture crops 
—when consumed at the proper 
time—contain a higher percent- 
age of protein, and all their nu- 
tritional elements are more 
readily digested in the early 
stages of growth than when al- 
lowed to ripen before they are 
consumed by livestock. 

There are, of course, many 
ways of improving pastures. 
No particular method or group 
of methods is applicable to all 
conditions, but it is interesting 
to call attention to some of the 
methods employed by different farm- 
ers. Recently, we visited the farm of 
Clarence Mottet, in Wapello county, 
located about a mile southwest of the 
city limits of Ottumwa. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Mottet began to 
seed down some of his hilly land, the 
soil of which is strongly acid and 
classified as Grundy silt loam. The 
land had. been producing corn and 
small grains continuously for twenty 
years or more without any legume 
crops. As a result, it was no longer 
capable of producing over 20 to 30 
bushels of corn per acre. He decided 
to lime this land and to seed a con- 
siderable portion of it to sweet clover 
by sowing seed on the same land for 
two years in succession. His idea was 
that by so doing it would be possible 
for the clover to reseed itself from 
year to year. 

That scheme worked out very well. 
By thus handling from 10 to 15 
acres from time to time, he now has 
40 or 50 acres well set in sweet clo- 
ver and blue grass. The accompany- 
ing photo was taken in the first field 
seeded down by Mr. Mottet ten years 
ago. As may be seen in the illus- 
tration, the sweet clover still shows a 
good seed crop that will ripen this 
summer. Underneath the seed crop 
a good stand of first year clover is 
coming on, and also a fair stand of 
blue grass. 

“The land produces more blue grass 
today, in additfon to the sweet clo- 
ver,” said Mr. Mottet, “than similar 
blue grass pasture that has not been 
seeded to sweet clover. I am confi- 
cent my clovered pasture land pro- 
duces three or four times as much 
lorage as that which has not been 
treated in this manner. The low cost 
of this treatment—liming and first 
seed cost being the only costs—ap- 
peals to me strongly. Should I ever 
Wish to plow up this pasture land, it 
Will be in first-class condition for the 
Production of alfalfa.” 

A lot of rough land on Iowa farms 
undoubtedly could be handled in a 
Manner similar to the method that 
has been adopted by Mr. Mottet. 





Sow a Patch of Fall Rye 

Farmers are beginning to pay 
more attention to pasture, and espe- 
Cially do they value early spring pas- 
ture for cattle as well as for hogs. 
Fall rye produces the earliest pas- 
ture available and is gradually in- 
creasing in popularity. Rye seeded 
the first half of September or earli- 
er, will, under favorable conditions, 
Produce excellem feed by the middle 
of March or early April. Sow from 
SIX to eight pecks per acre. Those 
Who raise early spring pigs will find 
four or five acres of rve of great 
Value, even tho they have sweet clo- 
Ver, alfalfa or clover and timothy pas- 
ture coming on by the middle of May 
or earlier. Rye makes good pasture 
up till the first of June. 
Those who may be in need of more 





Ten-year-old stand of sweet clover in pasture on Mottet farm, 


emergency pasture after 
June may plow the rye 
under or prepare a seed bed in the 
rye field in some other way and then 
sow it to sudan grass at the rate of 
30 to 35 pounds of seed per acre. If 
seeded by the middle of 
June, it will produce feed 
ready for cattle or hogs in 
about five weeks and con- 
tinue to furnish good pas- 
ture from then on clear up 
till fall. 

Whenever hogs or cattle 
do their own harvesting of 
good pasture crops, they 
are being fed in the most 
economical manner possible, hence 
the importance of paying special at- 
tention to supplying an abundance 
of pasture early as well as late in 
the season. 


Cutting Corn for the Silo 


All are pretty well agreed that corn 
should be cut for the silo when the 
kernels have hardened and become 
glazed, but while the leaves are still 
green. At that time, dent varieties 
will be well dented. When possible, 
corn should not be allowed to ripen 
before converting it into silage, be- 
cause its moisture content is then too 
low for the silage to pack weil, and 
it is almost certain to mold. 

On the other hand, if for any rea- 
son the crop can not be cut at the 
most favorable pe- 
riod and it is too 
dry to pack thor- 
oly, enough water 
should be added 
to fully make up 
for the amount 
lost in ripening. 
This is not diffi- 
cult for those who 
are prepared to 
force a stream of 
water to the top 
of the silo inio 
the cut silage as 
it enters the silo 
from the blower. 
Should the crop 


management! 


Then Mr. 


July 1. 


By JOHN THOMPSON 





Making Acres Count 


Here’s a tip on good farm 


This is objectionable 
for two main reasons. 
First, when corn is cut for silage in 
the milk stage, it contains about 25 
per cent less dry matter per acre 
than when it is allowed to stand till 
the kernels have become 
glazed. Secondly, when the 
corn is cut too green, the 
silage has a tendency to be- 
come very sour or acid, 
and thus also: lose in palat- 
ability. 

When silage corn is over- 
taken by frost before the 
glazing stage, a fairly good 
quality of feed may still be 
obtained if the corn is rushed into 
the silo as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. In that case, a considerable 
amount of water should be run in 
with the silage. 

7 ° : . 
Cutting Sorghum Forage 

Those farmers who are growing 
sorghum with the intention of using 
it as a forage crop should allow it 
to come to maturity before being 
cut. There are several reasons for 
this practice. In the first place, 
the total dry matter contained in sor- 
ghum continues to increase’ in 
amount until the crop reaches ma- 
turity; second, mature sorghum is 
more palatable to livestock than 
when it is cut too early; third, the 
sorghum reaches maturity, 

the less the dan- 

—1-- ger from prussic 
acid poisoning. 
Then, too, mature 
sorghum fodder 
cures in the shock 
much more easily 


nearer 


Curtis A. Evans will get two than when it is 
crops this year from a field he 
is farming in Wapello county, 
lowa. First, this field produced is to be put in 
a crop of rye, which was cut and 
shocked the latter part of June. 
Evans 
disked in a stand of soybeans on 
By late July, the soy- 
beans were already four inches is not done, the 
high and giving promise of pro- 


cut earlier. 


Where sorghum 


the silo, it is very 
important to al- 
seeded and low it to reach 
maturity before 
cutting. If this 


silage is apt to be- 


be so dry that this ducing a ton or more of soy- come too acid, 
process will not bean hay. with a_ tendency 
mix enough water Another rye field on the same to spoil. 

with the silage, farm, after furnishing pasture The best time 


more must be 
forced into it. 

A few farmers 
here and there ac- 


until June 15, was plowed and to cut 
made ready for a sudan grass 
seeding to furnish fall pasture. 


sorghum 
for fodder is gen- 
erally considered 
to be when the 
> seed has reached 





tually put shocked = qm 
corn fodder into 
the silo after the ears have been 
husked out. When such dry fodder is 
tc be ensiled it is well to run a ton of 
water in for every ton of cut fodder. 
In making corn stalk silage, great 
care should be used to get the water 
uniformly distributed thruout the sil- 
age. and a little excess of water is 
more desirable than not enough. 
Some men are inclined to ensile 
their corn too early—before the kKer- 
nels have reached the glazed stage. 


the dough stage. 
At that period there is enough sap in 
the stalks to complete the ripening of 
the seed in the shock. The same gen- 
eral rules also apply to broadcasted 
or drilled sorghum. Should excep- 
tionally dry weather interfere with 
the proper ripening of the crop, it 
may be better to cut it before the 
stage of maturity mentioned has been 
reached, otherwise allow it to grow, 
as stated, till the seed has reached 
the dough stage. 


With Fall Gilts 

I am in receipt of a very 
good suggestion from Lewis 
McKee, of Poweshiek county, 
Iowa, which I take pleasure in 
passing on to our readers. Mr. 
McKee begins his letter by 
saying that it has been his ex- 
perience, as well as that of a 
number of his neighbors and 
friends, that spring pigs, bred 
to farrow the following spring, 
do not come thru the winter in 
their pregnant condition as 
well as old sows; neither do 
they save as many pigs nor 
feed them as well as mature 
mothers. Furthermore, his ex- 
perience has been that spring 
gilts are more susceptible to 
flu than older stock. 

However, where a man main- 
tains a herd of brood sows of 
the same size from year to year, 
he has to dispose of some of 


| Replacing Old Sows 
| 


his old sows at least once a 
aril ) ) al ) i ( O year, and replace them with 
To 


gilts. obviate the use of 

spring gilts for this purpose, 
Mr. McKee presents the following 
suggestions: 

“For the man who raises fall pigs, 
the solution is not so difficult. Here 
on our 160-acre farm, we aim to keep 
about 20 sows and raise two litters 
® year. Each year we cull out the 
poorest sows and sell them. One year 
we had a number of nice gilts in the 
fall bunch that were nearing the mar- 
ket stage along in May. We selected 
the best and bred them for fall pigs. 
They had the advantage of summer 
grass during pregnancy, and farrowed 
about as nice pigs and fed them about 
as well as the older sows did. By the 
time they had gone into their next 
period of pregnancy and farrowing 
they had become mature enough to 
ward off flu and hold up in their 
milk production as well as did the 
older sows. Since then we have made 
practically all our replacements from 
fall litters. 

On this basis, the fall gilt would 
be no older when farrowing its first 
litter than a spring gilt bred to far- 
row at one year old, but it would 
pass its period of pregnancy, to which 
Mr. MeKee calls attention, on pas- 
ture, and would not be subject to flu 
at that time of year. I do not believe 
that the practice of selecting herd re- 
rnewals from the fall gilts is very gen- 
eral, but the idea has undoubted 
merit, and I wish to thank Mr. Me- 
Kee for the suggestion and his help- 
ful letter. We are always glad to 
hear from our readers on these prac- 
tical subjects. 

Rigid Culling Pays 

If every producer of milk would 
sell all his unprofitable cows, those 
which scarcely return enough income 
to pay for the feed they consume, it 
is estimated that 10 per cent of our 
dairy cows the country over would 
be sent to the butcher. That would 
greatly reduce the amount of dairy 
products on the market, and thus 
help to raise prices. In other words, 
such a culling process would actual- 
ly increase the income from the 
dairy industry. 

The benefit derived from 
culling of the dairy herd was strik- 
ingly demonstrated by a Colorado 
dairy farmer some time ago when he 
culled eleven cows out of his herd 
of thirty-two head and sent them to 
the butcher. As a result of this cull- 
ing, he put 38,000 pounds less milk 
and 1,334 pounds less butterfat on 
the market the year after culling. 
On the other hand, the twenty-one 
cows left in the herd actually re- 
turned $985 more above feed cost 
last vear than the thirty-two head 
did the year before. 

This story of inefficient cows is 
an old one, yet, since we still con- 
tinue to maintain a large number of 
that kind in our herds, it is evident 
that the story has not yet been 
told often enough—certainly not too 
often. 
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T FIRST thought, 
it may seem rath- 
er far fetched to talk about agricul- 
tural progress in times like these, 
when most farmers are dropping be- 
hind instead of going forward, so far 
as returns on their investment are 
concerned. Nevertheless, when one 
consults production statistics nothing 
is more evident than that tremen- 
dous improvements have been made 
in Iowa agriculture in the last ten or 
twelve years. And it should prove 
encouraging to farmers generally toe 
call their attention to the progress 
they have made in economical pro- 
duction in recent years. 

In these trying times, one often 
hears it said that our agricultural ed- 
ucational institutions, with their at- 
tendant cost of maintenance, are a 
drag on the farming business and are 
doing more harm than good, in that 
they have been and still are encour- 
aging production beyond the public's 
ability to consume. While it is true 
that the aim of our whole agricultur- 
al educational system, including the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, extension service and coun- 
ty agents, is to produce larger acre 
yields of crops, greater butterfat pro- 
duction per cow, more pork per sow, 
more beef per cow, more eggs per 
hen, etc., it is not true that greater 
total production has been or is the 
goal. Rather, the objective has been 
and still is more economical produc- 
tion. And when one studies recorded 
figures covering the last decade, it 
becomes evident that this has been 
accomplished to a degree that is not 
generally recognized and understood. 


Butter Production Per Cow 


We were greatly impressed with 
the contents of a recent publication 
issued by R. K. Bliss, director of the 
Iowa extension service, in which pro- 
duction figures, gathered from vari- 
ous sources, are brought together in 
an interesting manner and which we 
wish to bring to the attention of our 
readers. On the first page appears a 
graph which shows that from 1920 to 
1930, inclusive, production of cream- 
ery butter in Iowa increased from 
89,000,000 to 216,000,000 pounds, or 
142.6 per cent. 

That fact standing by itself might 
not show any particular progress ex- 
cept in volume of production, which 
many are inclined to say we do not 
need. But when one mentions that 
this 143 per cent increase in butter 
production was brought about with 
an increase of only 4.8 per cent in 
the number of milk cows, it becomes 
evident that this greater production 
came mainly thru obtaining larger 
yields of butterfat per cow. 

Compared with the United States 
as a whole, Iowa farmers have made 
much greater progress in efficient 
butterfat production than the aver- 
age of other farmers. Thus, while 
during the eleven-year-period previ- 
ously mentioned, the number of milk 
cows in Iowa increased only 4.8 
fper cent and butter production 143 
per cent, the average for all other 
states outside of Iowa showed an in- 
crease in the number of cows of 7.4 
per cent and an increase in butter 
production of only 78.5 per cent. 


More Butter from Fewer Cows 

Stating these facts in slightly dif- 
ferent form, according to the publica- 
tion mentioned, “The percentage in- 
crease in cows in lowa was 2.6 per 
cent less than in the United States, 
while the percentage increase in but- 
ter was 64.1 per cent greater than in 
the United States, exclusive of Iowa.” 

This increase in production per 
cow is largely the result, directly or 
indirectly, of cow testing, which has 
resulted not only in better breeding 
practices and in weeding out a large 
rumber of low producing cows from 
our herds, but also in employing bet- 
ter methods of feeding. Nor have we 
reached the end of iprovement in 
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Farm PB, rogress in Lowa 
Record Shows Increase in Efficiency 


this field. On the con- 
trary, we have just be- 
gun—have barely scratched the sur- 
face. What has been accomplished 
represents great progress and should 
offer encouragement to continue the 
work at a still more rapid rate in the 
future. While it may be necessary 
to reduce the number of milk cows 
in this state in the future, we should 
continue to improve the individuals 
in the herd. Regardless of the price 
of dairy products, the highest pro- 
ducing cows will always be the most 
profitable for the producer. 

Now let us see what the Iowa hog 
producer has been doing during the 
last decade. Has he done anything 
comparable with that of the dairy- 
man? In 1922, the average Iowa sow 
raised 4.6 pigs per litter; in 1931, she 
raised 6 pigs, showing an increase 
in productiveness of 31 per cent. Dur- 
ing that ten-year period, this 31 per 
cent increase in the size of litters 
weaned, which has been gradual, has 
not expressed itself in a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of hogs 
produced in the state, for the total 
number has remained steadily around 
10,000,000, with a comparatively 
slight fluctuation from year to year. 
This therefore means that approxi- 
mately 500,000 fewer brood sows 
were bred for the 1931 state’s hog 


desirable thing of cutting production 
costs. 

Alfalfa is undoubtedly the most 
profitable crop to grow in this state, 
provided one’s soil is not acid or the 
producer is in position to neutralize 
the acid with ground limestone. We 
are still growing far too little alfalfa 
in Iowa, and it is hoped that before 
many years the present acreage will 
be doubled. In 1910, lowa produced 
25,000 acres of alfalfa, In 1930, this 
had increased to 460,000 acres. In 
the last ten years the acreage has 
grown from 180,000 to 460,000 acres. 


From Corn to Alfalfa 


It is probably true that land which 
regularly produces 60 bushels of corn 
per acre will yield four tons of alfal- 
fa. Four tons of alfalfa contain about 
35 per cent more of carbohydrates 
and fat than 60 bushels of corn, and 
in addition the hay carries 350 per 
cent more protein than the corn. 
This is the main reason why it is so 
desirable to devote more of our land 
to this legume and less to corn and 
other grains, and why the 255 per 
cent acreage increase in the last 
decade is regarded as a distinct step 
in advance of Iowa agriculture. 

Sweet clover is one of the most 
important soil building crops in this 
state. It adds nitrogen as well as or- 
ganic matter to the soil more rapidly 
than any other crop that can be 
grown for those purposes. From 1926 
to 1930, its acreage increased from 
90,000 to 230,000 acres. In 1929, how- 
ever, Iowa produced close to 300,000 
acres of sweet clover. The acreage 
of soybeans, a legume that can be 
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crop than for that of 1922. This 
meant the saving of the feed bill for 
500,000 brood sows, brought about 
thru better management. 

No doubt this improvement has 
been the result of maintaining the 
premises on the average farm in bet- 
ter sanitary condition by the use of 
more pasture during the growing 
season of the spring pig crop and by 
more scientific feeding of the preg- 
nant sows. Then, too disease control 
due to vaccination against cholera 
and the elimination of many nu- 
tritional diseases thru the feeding of 
better balanced rations have also con- 
tributed to the raising of larger lit- 
ters. 

In the case of hogs, it is very 
clear, therefore, that a decided re- 
duction in production cost of pork 
has been brought about in the last 
ten years, a fact that will prove ex- 
tremely helpful when idle men re- 
enter the factories. Furthermore, it 
is gratifying to know that this more 
efficient production of pork in lowa 
has not increased the total produc- 
tion of hogs. 


More Eggs Per Hen 


The poultry industry has also in- 
creased in efficiency during the last 
five or ten years. Thus, from 1925 to 
1930, egg production increased 65 per 
cent, while number of hens increased 
only 8 per cent. Here again better 
methods did not only stimulate to 
tal production, but did the much more 




















grown on sour soils, increased from 
22,000 acres in 1926 to 112,000 acres 
in 1930, showing another phase of 
the progress of Iowa agriculture. 


Increasing Use of Lime 


The thing that has made these 
legume acreage increases possible is 
the liming program that has been in 
progress in recent years. According 
to available records, Iowa farmers 
applied about 45,000 tons of ground 
limestone to their soils in 1926, while 
in 1930 nearly 300,000 tons were ap- 
plied. Nor is it likely that these fig- 
ures actually represent all the lim- 
ing that has been done. It is quite 
possible that close to 400,000 tons 
were applied in 1930. 

It is true that this distinct increase 
in the efficiency of lowa farming has 
not been reflected in financial re- 
turns in recent years. Its effect has 
been neutralized by the deflation of 
prices. Nevertheless, it represents a 
distinct step in advance—one of 
which Iowa farmers have a right to 
be proud. When normal times re- 
turn, those who have participated to 
the greatest degree in bringing about 
these improvements will reap the 
largest profits. 

The last few years have truly been 
years of darkness and suffering, but 
out of this much of substantial value 
has already come to light. They say 
that every cloud has its silver lining, 
and we believe that the farming 
clouds may be similarly described. 





Calf Auction at Des Moines 


For the first time in the history of 
the Four-H Club baby beef show, the 
calves that did not pass inspection 
for the Iowa State Fair this year 
were sold in Des Moines on August 
24. The sale was held in the Elder 
Commission Company horse pavilion 
at the Talbott & Dutcher stockyards, 
under the auspices of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce and the Iowa 
Livestock Marketing Corporation. 
Colonels W. J. Murphy and Clair Ma- 
son cried the sale, which proved to 
be exceedingly successful. 

Sixty-nine calves, averaging 864 
pounds in weight, from Polk, Dallas, 
Union, Jasper and Webster counties, 
were sold, with a three per cent 
shrink, at an average of $8.15 per 
cwt. Prices ranged from $7 to $9.10 
per cwt. This was considered at least 
75 cents more per cwt. net than the 
calves would have brought had they 
been shipped to Chicago, as the day 
before similar club calves on that 
market averaged $8.10, with a $9 top, 
as compared. with a $9.10 top at Des 
Moines. 

Everybody was more than pleased 
with the sale, and it is hoped that a 
much larger number of calves will 
be sold at this point next year. The 
Iowa Packing Company, the Des 
Moines Packing Company, the Hor- 
mel Packing Company, the Bookey 
Packing Company and Armour & 
Company participated in the sale, 
and are to be congratulated for their 
strong support of this event, as indi 
cated by the high average of $8.15. 

One of the important features in 
selling the calves at Des Moines lies 
in the fact that it affords the boys 
and girls who fed and cared for them 
an opportunity to see them sold and 
to compare their own calves with a 
large number of others. The twenty 
three boys whose calves sold below 
the $8 mark undoubtedly learned a 
valuable lesson as they saw the oth 
er forty-six head sell for $8 per cwt. 
up to $9.10. They must have con 
cluded that either there was some 
thing wrong with their methods of 
feeding or with the quality of their 
calves. 

The Des Moines Chamber of Com 
merce and the Iowa Livestock Mai 
keting Corporation did a fine piece 
of work in staging this sale. By next 
year, no doubt several hundred in 
stead of sixty-nine calves will be sold 
at Des Moines. 





Grain Corporation Meets 

At the second annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corpo 
ration, held in Chicago, IIl., during 
the middle of August, 4t was report- 
ed that the corporation had liquid- 
ated all its bank loans and “for the 
second consecutive year of operation 
it was entirely out of debt to all of 
its bankers.” Another important 
event of this last year’s operations, 
as reported by the treasurer, was the 
funding of its $16,000,000 debt to the 
Farm Board, making it payable over 
a period of ten years. Then, too, the 
organization has now definitely be- 
come the single grain marketing me- 
dium of its regional stockholders. 

General Manager George S. Milnor, 
in his report, stated that for the 
year ending May 31, 1932, the corpo- 
ration purchased and handled more 
than 140,000,000 bushels of grain in 
addition to that handled for the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation. 

During this last year, the corpora- 
tion has established branch offices 
or representations at Toledo and 
Fostoria, Ohio; Champaign, IIl.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Hutchinson, Salina 
and Dodge City, Kan.; St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Marshall, Minn.; Aberdeen, 5 
D.; Williston, N. D., and Amarillo, 
Texas. During the same period, of- 
fices in several of the smaller cities 
that were no longer needed have 
been discontinued, these being prin- 
cipally the wire offices of the Updike 
Grain Company, a subsidiary which 
is being liquidated. 





Approximately 11 per cent of the 
public school teachers in the United 
States change their locations yearly. 
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William Anderson and his champion club barrow. 


the Pig Club Arena 


Numbers Drop But Quality Is Excellent 


In 


LTHO the show-ring By ARTHUR T. club show was next, the 
is the ultimate goal THOMPSON Poland China gilts. The 
of club boys who bring judge was compelled to 
pigs to the Iowa fair, by far the scratch his head numerous times be- 


more interesting part of their visit 
is the way they hustle around getting 
the pigs ready for the supreme test. 
When I visited the hog barn this 
year, early on judging day, the boys 
had been out of bed for some time 
and were busy brushing down mussed 
hair and putting on various finishing 
touches, such as talcum powder for 
the Chester Whites and oil for the 
dark skinned breeds. The last of the 
slop pans were being removed and 
new bedding was being carefully dis- 
tributed. 

County agents, club leaders and 
Smith-Hughes teachers were check- 
ing up to see that each entry was 
ready for the ring. Hurdles, canes 
and whips stood in readiness to ac- 
celerate the journey to the saw-dust 
floor pavilion and to stop the inevit- 
able boar fights. 

Fathers and mothers could be spot- 
ted without much trouble near cer- 
tain pens. Their smiling faces and 
anxious looks told without words 
their interest in the affair. One 
father admitted he had never done 
much showing of pigs himself, but 
since the boy got interested, he had 
been thoroly enjoying the club show 
and was learning a lot, too. 

Club Boars to the Ring 

As the finals of the boys’ livestock 
and grain judging contest wound up, 
the first contingent of club boars of 
the Poland China and Chester White 
breeds were already being ushered 
before the judges, Prof. P. Shearer, 
of Ames, and R. L. Pemberton, of 
Toledo. The 1932 club swine show 
was on! 

In some ways, it was the best show 
ever seen at the Des Moines fair. 
This can be said in spite of the fact 
that the number of pigs entered ran 
considerably under last year’s rec- 
ord. It is no secret that some club 
members stayed away this year be- 
cause they could not be sure that 
their expenses would be offset by 
winnings. 

There was plenty of quality among 
most of the classes, especially in the 
Poland Chinas. There also was pleas- 
ing uniformity. This improvement 
Was particularly noticeable among 
the Durocs, with much less variation 
from top to bottom. The judges ob- 
Served in the club pigs further effect 
of the trend among all hog breeders 
to get animals with legs and bodies 
of more medium length and a little 
wider, more mellow bodies. 

The first prize Poland China boar, 
waved in No. 1 pen by Judge Pem- 
berton, was an outstanding, sleek 
fellow, shown by Robert Flathers, of 
Melbourne. Right behind him came 
another good one entered by Everett 
Hayes, of Washington. 

The tightest class in the entire pig 


fore he finally lined up the winners, 
headed up by a neat gilt of excel- 
lent type, also shown by Everett 
Hayes. The red ribbon went to Ralph 
Eastridge, of Adelphi. First prize on 
litter of four pigs in this breed was 
assigned to Ward Patterson, Bloom- 
field. Davis county scored on the 
county group. 


Chester White Winners 


At the same time, on the other side 
of the arena, Judge Shearer awarded 
the blue ribbon in the Chester White 
boar class to Burdette Manly, of Sac 
City. Burdette later came back and 
took first with his litter entry, there- 
by bettering his 1931 record by one 
place. The prize gilt was shown by 
Wayne Smith, of Peru. 

After the lunch hour, the judge 
went to work on the Durocs, and was 
confronted with a large boar class. 
After some deliberation, he indicated 


his choice was the entry of John 
Brockway, Muscatine. Donald An- 
drews, of Melbourne, furnished the 


second place pig. In the sow class, 
Bruce Livingston, Monroe, showed a 
nice type animal thru for first place. 
A Brockway gilt was second. 

In the large Duroc litter 
which almost covered the floor of the 
east section—John Brockway, who 
has scored heavily at other fairs, 
again emerged victorious. Subse- 
quently, the Muscatine club folks 
won first in the county group. 

The Spotted Poland classes 
dominated by the winnings of the 
outstanding Lister entries from Pu- 
laski. Hulbert and Keith placed in 
one-two order in the boar, sow and 
litter groups. 

The Hampshire enthusiasts put on 
a good show, and altho some pigs 
were lacking in they were 
there with the uniformity and the 
quality. The No. 1 boar was a well- 
arched individual owned by Emmet 
Morrissey, of Valeria. Wendell R. 
Weidlein, of Webster City, had the 
second prize entry. Roger Kretsch- 
mar, of Muscatine, garnered the hon- 
ors for champion Hampshire gilt and 
champion litter. Aided by the Kret- 
schmar entries, ten pigs from Mus- 
catine county won the group award. 


class— 


were 


scale, 


Leading the Tamworths 

Carl Hildreth, of Ankeny, had ev- 
erything his own way in the Tam- 
worth classes, by taking first in both 
boar and gilt classes and on the lit- 
ter. Royal Steen, of Des Moines, fol- 
lowed all the way in second place. 

With the breeding classes all out 
of the way, the clerks called for the 
fat hogs. At this point, the judge 
had to adjust his eye to a different 
proposition. In placing fat hogs, more 
emphasis must be placed on finish, 
condition and dressing percentage. 


First up were the Polands, Spotted 
Polands and ‘crossbreds containing 
pure blood of either breed. Ringside 
spectators, one by one, were drawn 
to an unusually smooth, well-bal- 
anced red pig with black spots, be- 
ing shown by William Anderson, of 
West Liberty. There was not much 
delay in sending him to the top of 
the class. Next came a good shote 
shown by Ralph Eastridge, Adelphi. 

Cleo Yoder, of Wellman, and Wil- 
liam Hitz, of Ankeny, duplicated per- 
formances hy winning first and sec- 
ond in the Duroc and Chester White 
barrow classes, respectively. Hamp- 
shire barrows wcre headed up by a 
dandy one with a-half-belt shown by 
Junior McConnell, of Washington, 
who won the same honor a year ago. 
Howard Yoder, of Wellman, had the 


winning Tamworth class entry. 
In the run-off for the fat barrow 


championship, the Anderson cross- 
bred had a fairly easy time winning 
the class. A few minutes later, he 
helped three of his litter mates take 
another prize in the litter class. The 
group award went to Johnson county, 
however. In a little talk with the An- 
dersons, I later learned that these 
crossbreds were farrowed by pure- 
bred Poland China sows on the home 
farm, and accidentally sired by a 
neighbor’s Duroc boar when the line 
fence failed its duty. 

A major change in the club show 
this year was the elimination of car- 
cass cut-out value as a joint consid- 
eration in awarding prizes on a spe- 
cial class of fat barrows. For several 
years previous, the animals were 
first judged on foot and then placed 
again according to their cut-out 
value. The barrow receiving the high- 
est combined score on foot and block 
was awarded first prize. This year, 
the prizes were awarded according 
to the placing on foot, which gave 
first place to Kenneth Johnson, of 
Centerville, and second to Howard 
Yoder, of Wellman. The pigs were 
slaughtered later, however, to check 
the actual cut-out value of each. 





Biggest Hog Show Ever 
(Continued from page 7) 
er quality class of porkers. Schenck 
& Grenard, of Waynestown, Ind., had 
the senior and grand champion boar, 
Edgewood Romer, while W. H. Reed, 
Palmyra, Ill., took the championship 
on sows with College Princess. Cud- 
ahy Bros., of Tama, showed Miss 
Clansman 2d for reserve grand cham- 
pionship and junior honors. Cudahy 
also had the best young herds. 
Winners in the barrow show, which 
was held as the starter for the big 
porker exhibition, were as follows: 
Champion barrow weighing 160 
pounds and under 180—J. H. Nickel 
& Son, Arenzville, Ill., Berkshire. 
Champion barrow, weighing 180 
pounds and under 210—Moore Bros., 
Wolcott, Ind., Chester White. 
Champion barrow, weighing 210 
pounds and under 260—Columbian 
Stock Farm, Grandview, Mo., Hamp- 
shire. 
Grand 
weights—J. H. 
Ill., Berskshire. 


champion barrow, all 
Nickel, Arenzville, 
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Champion pen of three barrows, 
weighing 160 pounds and under 180— 
J. H. Nickel & Son, Arenzville, Il., 
Berskshires. 


Champion pen of three barrows, 
weighing 210 pounds and under 260- 
Edellyn Farm, Wilson, [l., Duroc 
verseys. 

Grand champion pen of three bar- 
rows, all weights—Edellyn Farm, 
Wilson, Ill., Duroc Jerseys. 

The cattle show of the Illinois 
State Fair was a great event. For 
the first time, the Shorthorns had a 
chance to gather in prizes totaling 
$10,000, the largest amount ever of- 
fered at Illinois, and the breeders 
responded. So did the exhibitors in 
the other beef breeds. Ear] Robbins, 
Greensburg, Ind., and John R. Jones, 
Williamsville, Ill., placed the Short- 
horns and had a real battle picking 
the best aged bull from the twelve 
shown. Finally, the bull, Divide 
Sensation, of Haylands Stock Farm, 
Sharpsburg, nosed out the Iowa bull 
shown by F. W. Hubbell, for the 
place. The grand champion bull was 
the junior bull, Ravini Leader, shown 
by T. Dorsey Jones, of Indiana. Shal- 


lenburger, Alma, Neb., showed Red 
Rosebud for the senior and grand 
champion cow, while Allen Cattle 


Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., showed 
Divide Maid 11 for junior champion. 


Brown Wins Angus Honors 


Cc. F. Curtiss, Ames, placed the 
Aberdeen Angus classes, and it was 
Elliott Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa, who 
won out in the bull classes. It was his 
bull, Burgess Marshall 3d, that was 
the best aged bull and later the se- 
nior and grand champion bull. The 
Wayland Hopley Farms, Atlantic, 
took several ribbons, and especially 
firsts in the herds of five bulls any 
age and three bulls any age. In the 
cow classes, Strathmore Farms, Web- 
ster City, Iowa, were the lucky ex- 
hibitors and won the grand cham- 
pionship on their aged cow, Erica 
Marie 9th. The junior championship 
went to Hopley, of Atlantic, on Erica 
Epic 3d. This breeder again won the 
get-of-sire class and the best graded 
herd and pair of yearlings. 

The Hereford show was judged by 
W. L. Carlyle, manager of the Prince 
of Wales Farm, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, and he was taxed the limit 
with the classes presented. It was 
the best Hereford show ever present- 
ed at Illinois, in the opinion of those 
who claim to know. Banning Lewis 
Ranch, of Colorado Springs, took the 
bull honors on their bull, Prince Dom- 
ino 10. The cows were headed in the 
final judging by Iza Rupert, shown 
by the veteran of many a Hereford 
battle, Robert Hazlett, Eldorado, 
Kan. Iza Rupert, a senior heifer, was 
the junior and grand champion. At 
one time there were 100 bulls in the 
ring at once in five classes, an un- 
usual showing at any fair. 

In the Polled Shorthorns, Bert 
Hanson, Mankato, Minn., walked 
away with the major wins of the 
show. Hanson, it will be remembered, 
was at one time champion corn husk- 
er of Minnesota, and is now a real 
livestock breeder. 

















Cramer's grand champion Duroc sow. 
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BY THE DRUM! 


Here is your once-a-year eee? to buy the gen- 
uine 100% paraffin base Diamond 760 Motor and 
Tractor Oil at special carload prices—on liberal terms 
—with generous cash discounts. You can get an 
rade—in drum, half or quarter-drum lots. Oil is 
billed and shipped next spring, but if ae need oil 
right now a part of your order will be sh _—_ imme- 
diately. Take advantage of this big Pool Car Sale—it 
will save you money! If our representative has not 
called on you, phone your local Diamond agent or 
write us for details. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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| Makes High Taxes Anywhere | 


One 
T. B. Testing. 
The other one is in favor of T. B. 


These slogans are attractively printed in 
red on a comedy sketch of a cow. j 

Also on a blank map of Iowa, 
gummed paper, 

Can be pasted to windshields. 

Enclose 20 cents in coin and your address 
for two of these slogans 

Be sure 
want. 
Address to COW SLOGAN, 


When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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B. Testing Everywhere | 
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CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


printed on 


size 84 by 11 inches. | 


which slogans you 
days for mailing. 
Castalia, Iowa 
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three 
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RED FOX KERNELS 


Kills rats and mice — not dangerous to dogs, cats 
er poultry. 
MUsS. 


_ Sohn B. Meyers Co., W aterloo, | la. 


KILL 
Rats and Mice 





SAFELY 


KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 
HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 
IN HOGS and other LIVESTOCK 
—STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 
FUSS — NO | Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 


| —Nema Capsules do a thorough job 
without causing ill drug effects. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


to use NO 
75e and 35e. 


Ready 
At your druggist, 
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THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
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panel No. 650 and No. 
Practical — $50 elie Melotal 
Address Desk N-41-1 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 
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Overcoming an Unusual Situation 


Many times it is necessary to run a die over bolt threads which 
have been burred or nicked, and this often has to be done in places 
where the usual small stock can not be turned because of its length. 
Use an old radio ground clamp instead, tightening the clamp screw 
into the recess in the die for the usual stock screw. 
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At the Davenport Fair 


Visitors See Good Livestock Show 


(Ore. which ap- By W. 
4 pears to be what folks 

like at fairs, was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Mississippi Valley Expo- 
sition at Davenport. At least, this 
was entirely true of the livestock 
show. Altho officials on the opening 
day had jumpy nerves over possible 
gate receipts, it was soon demon- 
strated by the good attendance that 
farmers still like to see an exciting 
fair. 

Davenport's fair is sort of a test- 
ing ground for some of the larger 
Iowa livestock herds. It is the first 
fair where the well-fitted show herds 
stop, and this year it proved to be a 
stiff show, especially for the Short- 
horn, Angus and Hereford breeders. 
Take the Shorthorns, for example. 
Helfred Farms, of Des Moines, and 
the Hopley Stock Farm, of Atlantic, 
had exceptionally good animals on 
hand, and they ran into herds from 
Wisconsin and Texas. Judge H. H. 
Kildee, of Iowa State College, really 
had state fair quality to look over 
when the animals were led in. 


The Shorthorn Champions 


But it was Hubbell’s bull, First of 
All, that won the grand champion 
honors after plenty of competition. 
Helfred Farms had a balanced herd 
of Shorthorns and also took honors 
with their females. The junior cham- 
pion bull, shown by C. M. Caraway 
& Sons, of De Leon, Texas, was the 
only individual to take a purple rib- 
bon from the lowa herd. The Hopley 
Stock Farm, of Atlantic, was right 
near the top all the time, and suc- 
ceeded in taking first honors on a 
summer yearling bull and a senior 
yearling bull, as well as having two 
prize bulls bred and owned by exhib- 
itor. P. O. Brown, Lamoni, Iowa, 
placed in the money in several of tha 
classes. 

Another interesting show was put 
on by the Angus breed. Elliott Brown, 
Rose Hill, Iowa, former champion 
Four-H Club boy, showed his herd 
and competed directly with that of 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Brown took both individual cham- 
pionships on his senior bull and cow, 
but Hopley was winner of both junior 
championships and annexed the ban- 
ner for the four animals shown in 
the get of sire group. 

The third major competition came 
with the Herefords. Here, Hillandale 
Farms, Muscatine, Iowa, presented a 
well balanced show herd and took 
home the best wins in all classes, but 
not until they had surpassed animals 
shown by a Texas and an Illinois 
breeder. C. A. Meyer & Sons, Belle- 
vue, Iowa, had some good animals, 
but. the judge preferred the Hillan- 
dale type and placed them over the 
Jackson county herd. 


E. DRIPS Polled Shorthorns were on 


hand from Nebraska, Iowa 
and Minnesota, with Bert A. Hanson, 
Mankato, Minn., taking the bulk of 
the honors. Albert Hultine & Sons 
Saronville, Neb., and Julius Weise, 
Bennett, Iowa, were also winners 
Due to curtailment of funds, Dav 
enport fair officials awarded prizes 
on only the first four places. As a 
result, some did not get ribbons be- 
cause of the heavy competition. 


The hog show was light. Helgens 
Bros., Monticello, Iowa, had _ the 
strongest herd of Polands; Ray E 
Morehead & Sons, Maquoketa, Iowa 


the prize herd of Chesters, and the 
Fox Chemical Co., Des Moines, took 
the important ribbons on Tamwortls, 
after competing heavily with an Illi 
nois herd. The Durocs shown by 
Ted Brockway, Muscatine, Iowa, fur 
nished competition for Illinois exhib- 
itors and were able to take away the 
junior championships, best young 
herd and produce of sow awards, but 
the grand championships went to 
Hoge & Sons, of Walnut, Ill. Illinois 
breeders dominated other breeds 

A herd owned by the Scott County 
Cow Testing Association of the Farm 
Rureau managed to take most of the 
honors in the Holstein classes. This 


exhibit was unusual, in that it was 
gathered and shown as a _ project 
rather than according to the usual 


practice, where each individual own 
er enters his own animals. 


Four-H Show a Feature 


The Four-H livestock show was as 
good as ever, altho slightly short in 
numbers. Mercer county, Illinois, re 
peated its performance by dominat- 
ing the baby beef classes. Champion 
ship was won by Raus Brown, Aledo, 
with a 16-month-old Angus weigh 
ing 1,030 pounds. The Mercer group 
also won the county honors, with 
second going to Scott county, Iowa 

The reserve championship went to 
Virginia Lee Parkhill, a 13-year-old 
miss, who showed a _ 13-month-old 
Shorthorn, weighing 1,035 pounds 
This animal was given the Bechtel 
trophy for being the best Scott coun 
ty calf. 

Oliver Hanson, Dixon, Iowa, eX 
hibited the grand champion heifer of 
the junior show, an Angus. 

While the junior dairy calf 
for Four-H Club members was a Dit 
light as compared with previous 
there plenty of calves 
te furnish competition in all of the 
breeds, and it Holstein heite! 
shown by Grover Hahn, Scott county 
that was given the Vogt trophy, 
which is emblematic of champlolt 
ship over all. 

Pig club classes were 


show 


years, were 


was a 


hut 


light, 


good quality animals were shown by 


the youngsters. 
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Baby Beet P rofits and Passes 


Baby beef prices during the month 
of August averaged about $7.25 per 
hundred, or almost exactly the same 
as during July. 

The 900-pound fat steers marketed 
jn August of 1932 were fattened on 
corn which cost 34.5 cents a bushel 
cn a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an 
average of ten years, it has required 
the value of 63.9 bushels of such 
corn to convert a calf weighing 400 
pounds the preceding October into 
a 900-pound fat steer for the Au- 
gust market. Last October, a 400- 
pound calf cost $22.04. The total cost, 
therefore, of a 900-pound fat steer 
in August was about $42.44. The 
selling price was $7.25 per hundred, 
or $65.25 per head. This indicates 
a profit of $22.81 per head. Because 
freight rates, commission charges, 
etc., have not come down in the same 
proportion as corn, we figure that 
the true profit is probably not more 
than $15 a head. 


The question of greatest interest 
now is when the smash will come in 
cattle prices. Some think the smash 
will start in December, but others 
believe it will be delayed until Jan- 
uary. A lot of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation money is going to 
be used to stimulate feeding. Also, 
there will probably be considerable 
contract feeding. The large corn crop 
will stimulate a number who have 
never fed before. All of this means 
serious trouble starting some time 
during the winter, but it is any one’s 
guess as to just when the trouble 
will begin. But all thoughtful people 
who study the cattle market know 
that the foundation fs now being laid 
for serious overproduction. We be 
lieve it is probably fairly’safe to buy 
calves now to feed out for the sum- 
mer market of 1933, but we do wish 
to caution our readers about the pos- 
sibility of serious trouble during Jan- 
uary, February and March. 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Hog Profits and | Pe 


Chicago hogs, in August, averaged 
about $4.20 a hundred, or about 30 
cents a hundred lower than in July. 
Hogs ordinarily, in August, are just 
a little higher than in July, but this 
year the customary trend was re- 
versed. 

An August price of $4.20 a hun- 
dred is about equivalent to 25 cents 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. 
This is slightly higher than corn is 
selling for on most Iowa farms, and, 
therefore, most farmers believe that 
hogs at the present time are a slight- 
ly better proposition than the selling 
of corn on the market. 

Our chart continues to show a 
profit this month, altho not quite as 
great as was shown last month. The 
Weighted price of Chicago No, 2 corn 
fed into hogs that were marketed in 
August of 1932 was about 34.2 cents 
a bushel. As a ten-year average, hogs 
have sold in the month of August for 
4 price equivalent to 11.8 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 11.8 bushels 
ot 34.2-cent corn gives a cost of 
$4.04 a hundred. The selling price 
was $4.20 a hundred, or there was a 
profit of 16 cents per hundred in 
August. This compares with a prof- 


it of 30 cents per hundred in July. 
We do not expect any pronounced 
trend in the hog market during Sep- 
tember. Almost anything can hap- 
pen during October, but the chances 
favor a considerable break starting 
the first or second week. The really 
serious break, however, will probably 
not come until November. If the pack- 
ers are really good Republicans, they 
may do their best to keep hog prices 
up until after election. It happens, 
however, that competition in the hog 
market is now much greater than it 
used to be and there is very little in 
the way of monopoly control. We are 
inclined to think, therefore, that hog 
prices will break considerably during 
late October. The break this year 
should not be quite as great as usual, 
partly because of the moderate size 
of the spring pig crop and partly be- 
cause prices are already wnreason- 
ably low. It looks like there will still 
be 10,000,000 people out of work this 
winter, and, therefore, the hog price 
situation will not be any too good. 
Because of the abundant corn crop, 
We are expecting hog prices to be 
relatively higher than corn prices 
for at least a year. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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1 teaspoonful of HTH-15 added 

to 3 gals. of water makes effec- 

tive bactericidal rinse for pails 
and milking machine parts. 




















Use HTH-15 solutions to keep 
separator parts germ-free. 

















Spray soiutions used in barns 
help eliminate disease hazards. 


@ HTH-15 is a stable prod- 
uct containing 15% of avail- 
able chlorine, manufactured 
and guaranteed by The 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
(Inc.), one of the oldest 
producers of 





and largest 
chemicals in the world. 
Mathieson Industrial Chem- 
icals are accepted as the 
standard of purity and qual- 


in all parts of United States, 





MILKIN 


@ Thorough cleansing and germicidal treat- 
ment of your milking machines is absolutely 
essential if you want to produce low count 


G MACHINES 


SAFE 


EAB®. war? 





remember this: washing and 


scrubbing alone won't do a complete job. It 
takes the positive never-varying germ kill- 
ing action of HTH-15 solutions to destroy 
milk bacteria...to keep milking machine 
parts, milk pails, vats and other equipment 
safe and germ-free. 

And just think... for only a quarter of a 
cent per gallon you can make dependable 
rinsing solutions with HTH-15! Simply add 
a teaspoonful or so (depending upon the 
bactericidal strength desired) of this pure 
white powder to a pail of water. Germicidal 
solutions made from HTH-15 in this quick, 
easy, economical way are quick-acting, non- 
corrosive, absolutely non-poisonous and im- 
part no odor to utensils or equipment. 

Disinfecting and deodorizing milk houses, 
calf stalls, maternity pens, stock watering 
tanks, water bowls, feed mangers, stalls, ete., 
are other important uses for HTH-15 on the 
farm. HTH-15 is so low in cost you can use 
it throughout the farm for helping to con- 
trol dangerous diseases that menace cattle, 
hogs and poultry. 

If your local dealer is unable to supply you 
with HTH-15 send us his name on the cou- 
pon below. Enclose 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing and we'll send 
you a 4-ounce sample free. 






Saaegaaan 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free sample 4-oz. can of HTH-15. I 
am enclosing 10c to pay cost of packing and mailing. 


C) Cheek here if you want free pam 
phiet “Protect Dairy Profits’’, 


Se ne Ce 
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Dealer's address 
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For poultry feed, Lib. to 3 gals. water. 
Keeps fresh . Satisfaction guaranteed. 
De Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis, Mian. } 
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The Road Map 
% OU surely aren't go- 

ing to take time to go 
to mothers’ meeting today! I am 
simply rushed to death. I hardly 
know what to do first. It seems as 
tho the children always take my en- 
tire time, and I never have any for 
myself. I don’t how you find 
time to take your two babies and go 
to the mothers’ meetings as you do.” 
Betty Andrews looked tired and flur- 
ried as she spoke. She was still busy 
with her housework when her friend, 
he Alice Haynes, stopped to invite her 
to go along. 


see 

















Gives a New Perspective 


“Of course, I own up that I go 
partly because I enjoy it and believe 
that all of us are the better for tak- 
ing a little time off from our work,” 
admitted Alice honestly. “I think 
when we work too long in a rut, we 
lose all sense of proportion. Things 
that are not really at all important 
come to seem very important and 
urgent. After we have been away 
from home for a few hours, we see 
them in an entirely different light. 
I am quite sure that I can work more 
efficiently and more cheerfully if I 
can get away for even a very little 















while.” 
“If it only didn’t take so much 
time!" pursued Betty, worriedly. 





Spee again the school bell rings 
; and mothers are faced with the 
problem of how to fill the school 
child’s lunch box. There are so many 
things to think of. Food must be of 
the right kind and the right amount 
to furnish a complete, well balanced 
meal. It should be packed so attrac- 
tively that the child will want to 
open his lunch box, eager to be at 
the meal. It should be clean and 
wholesome, and should contain only 
the foods that will pack well, so that 
they can be carried long distances. 


“I have honestly not been able to 
see that I lose any time in the long 
run by going to these meetings. I 
think that because of getting away 
and hearing the problems of mothers 
discussed, I am apt to think over my 
problems more carefully and make 
more definite plans for the children. 
When I hear the talks, I may realize, 
for instance, that Jack is growing 
selfish, and then I lay my plans to 
guide him out of that tendency. Or 
I may discover that Janet is not up 
to weight with other babies, and then 
I get information as to how to im- 
prove her habits in eating and make 
definite plans to bring this about. 

“IT have often heard my father say 



















































Milk the Best Builder 

Be sure that your child's lunch box 
contains foods necessary for build- 
ing and repairing different parts of 
that a farmer can not be a success’ the body. Milk is the best of these, 
without carefully planning his work. but other protein foods, such as 
I know that a housekeeper who does meat, fish and cheese, should also be 
not plan well is not very efficient. So included. 
I feel that the time I spend in plan- The lunch box must furnish energy 
ning for the children and in getting and heat for the work of the body. 
information on my problems is time Bread, butter and sweets which are 
very well spent.” usually included in the lunch by way 
of dessert, contrive to meet these 
needs. 


About Child Training 


The hurried little mother looked Every modern mother knows there 
doubtful. “That's another thing. You should be a generous supply of vita- 
seem to find time to read up about mins and minerals to regulate the 


your children, and you're always tell- body mechanism upon which health 


ing me something that I don’t know and growth depend. Milk, eggs, 
about child training. I don't see how fruit, vegetables and whole grain 


you find time for that. either.” cereals are foods rich in these neces- 


“Well, you know, the old saying sary materials. 
is, ‘Be sure you're right, then go 
pike : : : ‘ h hil ¢e 
ahead’,” answered Alice. “And I wet ee - nba 
could not be sure that I was right If you find packing the lunch box 


a bugaboo, why not give your child 
waxed paper, napkins and a thoroly 
clean lunch box and set him at the 
task? Because it is his own lunch 
that he is packing, you may find that 
he will do it more aptly and’ more 
carefully than his wornout mother. 
Remember that an adequate lunch 


unless I took the time to learn about 
the proper way of bringing up chil- 
dren before I started out. You can 
realize that a man starting out on 
an automobile trip would be foolish 
to go without a road map, if he 
wasn't familiar with the route. He 
might drive along at sixty miles an 


hour all day, yet would not get ahead will not alone supply the bodily 
at all if he were going in the wrong needs of your child. A well planned 
direction. There would be times breakfast, containing a cereal dish 

with fruit and milk, is a necessary 


when it would pay him to stop and 
ask for information at an oil station, 
and in that way himself miles 
of bad going on the wrong road.” 

“And so you ask.” Betty began to 
understand. 

“Yes, I get all the information I can, 
from those who have raised families, 


Save 





requirement. 
plan an 
supplement tl 
child carried 


evening 































It’s Lunch-Box Time 


When it is possible, 
meal which will 
1e luncheon which your 
for his noon meal. 


Honey Raisin Bread 


Do include 
box 


sandwiches sliced 


in your child’s lunch 
thin, spread 


with butter and wrapped in oiled pa- 


per. For 


this 


loaf honey raisin 


bread, sift four teaspoons of tartrate 
or phosphate baking powder or three 


teaspoons of 
powder with 
salt to taste. 


combination baking 
two cups of flour and 
Mix in one-half cup of 


nut-meats and one-half cup of seed- 


less raisins. 


To this mixture add one 


cup of hot strained honey. Stir gent- 
ly, pour into an oiled baking pan and 


bake in a 
hour. 


Peanu 


moderate 


oven for one 


t Butter Bread 


Then there's a peanut butter bread 


that 
again and aga 
tartrate or ph 
or four teas 
baking powde 
flour, one tea 


half cup of sugar. 


empty two-thi 
butter. 
of milk slowl 
seeded choppe 
the milk, pes 
and then 
When well n 
into a well oi 


every school 


add 


child will call for 
in. Sift six teaspoons of 
osphate baking powder 
poons of combination 
2r with three cups of 
spoon of salt and one- 
In a mixing bowl 
rds of a cup of peanut 


Stir in one and one-half cups 


y and add one cup of 
2d dates. Stir together 
anut butter and fruit, 
the dry ingredients. 
nixed, pour the batter 
led loaf pan. Bake in 


a moderate oven for one hour. 


Ho 


And while 


honey, did you 
spiced cookies? 


ney Cookies 

we're talking of using 
ever bake honey- 
Cream one-fourth of 


a cup of shortening and add three- 


fourths of a c 


one egg, well 
of bran and 

cups of flour, 
cloves, one teé 
one teaspocn 


up of honey. Combine 
beaten, with one cup 
add one and one-third 


one-eighth teaspoon of 
aspoon of cinnamon and 
of combination or one 





















from books, from meet- 
ings-——everywhere.” 
“I think perhaps you 






are right,”’ answered Bet- 
ty, thoughtfully, “and I 
like your metaphor of 





























the ‘road map’.’”—Stella 
E. Fulton. 






and one-fourth teaspoons 
of phosphate or tartrate 
baking powder, and one- 
fourth teaspoon _of 
sifted together. Add the raisins and 
drop by teaspoonfuls on a greased 
baking sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about thirty minutes. 

Of course, there are sandwich com- 
binations galore. You've probably 
worn out combinations using such in- 
gredients as chopped sweet pickles, 
diced lettuce, minced hard cooked 
eggs, sliced beets, sliced onions, 
chopped dried fruits, sliced tomatoes, 
brown sugar, fresh berries and sugar, 
and minced meat. After all, tho, we 
needn't have new things to have ap- 
petizing things. Any one of these 
numerous sandwich spreads would 
make appetizing sandwiches if the 
child is not given an opportunity to 
grow tired of them. As to combining 
them with other ingredients, the pos- 
sibilities are unlimited. 


soda 


As to the Dessert 


The same holds true as far as des- 
serts are concerned. Fruits, fresh or 
cooked, are an ever-ready answer to 
the dessert problem if the child can 
manage to cafry the product without 
spilling it in his lunch box. In this 
sase, the solution to the problem 
seems to be a container which will 
not allow the fruit to spill. Cakes, 
cookies and upon occasions individ- 
ual pies or tarts, will add variation to 
the meal. If possible, do plan to have 
at least one hot dish on the child's 
lunch menu. There are so many 
ways of handling the hot lunch prob- 
lem, even tho the school itself is not 
equipped to serve hot lunches. Small 
containers that can be set in a pan 
of hot water on the stove form the 
simplest solution. These introduce 
such additions to the lunches as 
creamed or buttered vegetables, 
chipped beef in cream, creamed eggs, 
cocoa or soup. 

Parents should put forth every ef- 
fort possible to encourage their chil- 
dren to take a definite noon hour 
period in which to eat their lunch. 
No matter how carefully the lunch 
has been planned or packed, much of 
the effort is wasted unless the child 
takes time to sit down quietly and 
eat his well planned meal.—E. B 

Bargain Pitfalls 

F IT’S a bargain, it’s worth buy- 

ing, is a theory that has lured 
many women into pathways of ex- 
travagance. In their desire to be 
economical, they often purchase arti- 
cles that are either defective or un- 
suited to their needs. All bargains 
are not necessarily impracticable. It 
is frequently possible to obtain re- 
ductions on first-class merchandise 
or on soiled goods which can be re 
stored to excellent condition by 
washing with soap and water. 

A real pitfall to the unsuspecting 
seeker of bargains lies in the class 
of merchandise known as “seconds.” 
These are generally goods in which 
flaws due to mishaps in weaving are 
hidden by the sizing or “finish” that 
is applied to them before they are 
placed on the market. As a rule, the 
flaw first becomes visible after laun- 
dering; after several launderings, it 
usually develops into a hole. 

Unless the buyer knows the nature 
of “seconds,” she is likely to con 
clude that her bargain has been 
“spoiled in the wash,” whereas wash- 
ing has only revealed a condition 
which existed when she purchased 
the article. The seeker of bargains 
might avoid many disappointments 
if she would take the 
trouble to find out why 
goods are marked dow? 
in price. She would soon 
learn that a “bargain’ 
dees not always prove (0 
be a profitable invest 
ment. 
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By preventing under- 
roasting and over-roasting, 
Hills Bros’ patented process 
insures a perfect flavor 


for every pound 


* 4% 4% 


“A little at a time”—instead 


of in bulk—is the secret 


As the accuracy of the hour- 
glass depends upon an even, 
continuous flow . . .« 


a little at a time 


.» + so the uniform flavor of 
Hills Bros. Coffee is produced 
by Controlled Roasting — the 
patented process that roasts 
evenly, continuously ... “a 
little at a time.” 





Did you know that roasting is very 
largely responsible for the flavor of 
coffee? If coffee is under-roasted, or 
over-roasted, it isn’t so delightful and 
delicious as it might be. 

When you taste Hills Bros. Coffee, 
you'll realize what perfect roasting 
does... because then you'll taste the 
finest flavor. Hills Bros. Coffee is al- 
ways roasted to the correct degree! 

Instead of roasting in bulk — the 
common practice — Hills Bros. use 
their patented Controlled Roasting 
process. The coffee flows through the 
roasters in an even, continuous stream 
++. a little at a time. Batches of sev- 


tral hundred pounds naturally make 











accurate roasting difficult. In fact, it 
is almost impossible. But a little at a 
time, continuously — with automatic 
control of heat and flow of coffee— 
removes all chances of error! The 
coffee-berries are brought to the state 
of perfection. Matchless, unvarying 
flavor results! 

If you haven’t been drinking Hills 
Bros. Coffee, you don’t know what 
you’re missing! Every savory sip 
makes you smile with satisfaction. No 
other coffee tastes the same, because 
no other is roasted the same way. 
Order Hills Bros. Coffee today. Ask 
for it by name, and look for the Arab 


trade-mark on the can. 


WHEN YOU TASTE 
HILLS BROS COFFEE, YOU'LL REALIZE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PERFECT 


\ 


ROASTING 














FORTY-MILE FLOOD FAILS TO INJURE 
HILLS BROS COFFEE 


About ten years ago, the Arkansas River went on a 
rampage. Several grocery stores — and all their 
merchandise — in Pueblo, Colorado, were swept 
away by the raging torrent. Several weeks later 
two boys, forty miles from Pueblo, found a badly 
discolored and corroded can of Hills Bros. Coffee 
in the sands of the Arkansas. The label could 
hardly be read. But the coffee was perfectly fresh! 
Hills Bros.’ vacuum can had withstood forty miles 
of turbulent waters. 

The vacuum process of packing coffee is the only 
method that fully preserves coffee freshness — the 
air is removed from the can and kept out. It was 
originated by Hills Bros. over thirty years ago. 
There is no magic about a vacuum can — it will 
not make poor coffee good, but it will keep good 
coffee fresh. 


Copyright 1932 Hills Bros. 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HERES FIREE HELP 
FOR HARD TIMES! 


How to 


DRESS BETTER 
for MUCH LESS MONEY / 


Mrs. NELSON,HOW DO # MARY THIS €.M.O. 
YOU MANAGE TO DRESS # CATALOG HAS BEEN 
ALL YOUR FAMILY A LIFE- SAVER, 
SO WELL ON YOUR IN THESE 

SMALL. HARD fe — 
INCOME 77\ TIMES! [ - 


at /9 ae 
Z > 
if; ae 


You will find, as Mrs. Nelson did, that you'll 
save from 60c to $5.00 on every purchase, by 
ordering everything you and your family 
need to wear from the Chicago Mail Order 
Company’s catalog—this book which we will 
send you FREE and postpaid, is indeed, and, 
in truth, FREE HELP —and in times like 
these when economy is the watchword in 
every home— when a cash saving means go 
much to theaverage family, you cannot afford 
to be withoutit. Send the coupon below 
for our catalog NOW! Learn once and 
for all that the Chicago Mail Order Company 
gives you Most for Every Dollar, Dime and 
Penny, Remember, every article is backed 
by our Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money 
Back, Mail the Coupon below, TODAY! 


INTRODUCTORY BARGAIN 


Fine Quality 
Hose, Slip, 
Bloomers 

and Twelve 

Handkerchiefs 


In Quality and Quantity, the Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth in All America. Order com- 
te outfit by Ne. 423FM11435 and 
send only $1.00 and 10c extra for postage. 
Be sure to state sizes of each item wanted. 
The Slip —Sizes 34 to 44 bust. Color, Pink only. 
vine Quality Rayon-and-Cotton Flat Crepe, self 
color Rayon embroidery, shadow-proof hem, The 
Bioomers—Lengths 2! to 24 inches, fit hips 33 to 46 
inches. Color, Pink only. Knit of Book, Quality 
maven, Double crotch, Good elastics, Flatiock seams 
The Meose— Sizes 6; te 10'4 only. Color— Dark 
Gunmetal only. Alone worth more than $1.0. 
Service-weight, High Twist PURE THREAD SILK 
to the hem. Reinforced, silk- “plaited heels. The 
Handkerchiefs —Size about ¢% x94 inches. 
Assorted colored trimming. High Goalies and Low 
Price. Order direct from this ad, or send coupon 
below fer free catalog. 


GREATEST (ork Shoe 
VALUE OF ALL TIME 


00 °°: Black 
only. Sizes, 6to 
11. Wide widths. 


00 *: grain re- 


tanned cowhide 
leather, Sturdy 
EXTRA composition 
soles. Rubber 
heels. Order by 
No.423F578 
and send only 
$1. Wand l0cents 
postage. Or, 
send coupon for 
Falland Winter 
talog. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER (0. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS EST. 1889 


CHICAGO MAIL 
ORDER Co. 
Bept. F423, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send 
me your new Fall and 
Winter Catalog, FREE 

and postpaid. 
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Israel Journeying Toward 
Canaan 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for September 11, 1932 Num- 


bers, 10:11-36.) 


N THE study of these lessons, the 
main object of the migrations of 
Israel should be always kept clearly 
in view. The object of the sojourn of 
nearly a year at the foot of Mount 
Sinai was manifestly for the purpose 
of organization, political, military 
and religous. Coming out of the fur- 
nace of oppression, having no govern- 
ment save a slender tribal organiza- 
tion, ignorant, their natures and judg- 
ment warped by oppression, with the 
crudest possible notion of the Divine 
Being, with no well 
defined form of wor- 
ship, and hatred for 
law that had always 
oppressed them, they 
were manifestly un- 
fit to take possession 
of Canaan, much less 
govern it. 

During the past 
year, the patriarchal 
system Was super- 
seded by a regular 
organization of the 
tribes, each one by 
itself, and all under 
the leadership of 
Moses. The _ taber- 
nacle for the whole 
people, under the 
care of the high 
priest, took the place 
of the altar of the 
individual; a regu- 
lar priesthood for 
the whole people took the place of 
the priesthood of the head of the 
family. A form of worship had been 
adopted, admirably adapted to im- 
press upon the minds of a people in 
a low stage of civilization the great 
facts of sin, the necessity of atone- 
ment by personal cleanliness and 
moral purity. A code of laws had 
been adopted, which, both in its 
grasp of the great principles of juris- 
prudence and their application to 
conditions then, has been the admi- 
ration and wonder of great jurists of 
all times, and all based on ten moral 
precepts that have been accepted as 
the supreme test.of moral character 
ever since. And, above all, they had 
been impressed with the conscious- 
ness that they were the peculiar peo- 
ple of Jehovah, the God of all, the 
living God, severe in His retributive 
justice, but of great loving kindness 
and tender mercy. 

This great educational work having 
been in a@ measure accomplished, 
they were now ready to begin their 
invasion of Canaan. The bright cloud 
of the Shekinah, the symbol of the 
Divine Presence, was lifted from off 
the tabernacle, which was now lo- 
cated in the center of the camp. It 
moved for three days across the rich 
pastures of the upland plain of Sinai, 
down thru the desert of Paran, now 
called El Tin, a hilly, limestone re- 
gion with scant pastures. This jour- 
ney, as we learn from the thirty-third 
verse, lasted three davs. The verses 
between the two sections of the les- 
son (14-28) show the order of the 
march. 

Altho the bright cloud pointed out 
the general direction of the march, 
human experience and an intimate 
knowledge of the country were now 
sorely needed. There were vast herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep to be 
fed in this desert country, and there 
was the sorest need of helpers who 
had thoro knowledge of it, and espe- 
cially the water springs 
and any verdant spots that would at- 
ford pasturage, There was no human 
help available that could at all com- 
pare with that branch of the Midian- 
ites, afterward known as Kenites, the 
chief of which was Jethro, father-in- 
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law of Moses, otherwise known as 
Reuel, one of the most interesting 
characters of the Old Testament. 
With him in this same Sinai re- 
gion, Moses had spent forty years of 
his life, had married Jethro’s oldest 
daughter, and had left him only at 
the direct command of God to under- 
take the work of guiding Israel to 
Canaan. Some time before this, prob- 
ably on their first arrival at Sinai, 
Jethro had made a formal visit to 


Moses, bringing with him Zipporah, 
Moses wife (who had evidently been 


sent back to Jethro after their diffi- 
culty recorded in Exodus, 4:25), and 


spent some time with him in the 
camp. 
What were the religious convic- 


tions of Jethro and his tribe previous 
to this time is not 
definitely known, but 
on this occasion he 
expressed his convic- 
tion that Jehovah 
was, if not the only 
God, at least greater 
than all other gods: 
“Now I know that 
the Lord is greater 
than all gods: for in 
the thing wherein 
they dealt proudly 
he was above them.” 
(Exodus, 18:11.) He 
also joined with Mo- 
ses in a solemn sac- 
rifice to Jehovah. 
Furthermore, during 
his visit he suggest- 
ed to Moses a forma! 
organization of the 
people for the ad- 
ministration Of jus- 
tice, which Moses 
adopted as the first step in the more 
complete organization oe ef- 
fected. (Exodus, 18:13-23. 

Jethro’s son Hobab now made a 
farewell visit to his brother-in-law, 
Moses, as they were beginning their 
march to Canaan, and to him was a 
formal invitation given (verse 29) 
which was for the incorporation with 
Israel of this Kenite tribe of the Mid- 
ianites, a name given to the scattered 
tribes which inhabited the Sinite pen- 
insula and the deserts adjoining. 

The argument of in brief, 
was: I have all confidence in the 
promises of Jehovah. He hath spoken 
good concerning Israel; we are his 
peculiar people, marching under His 
special care and guidance to conquer 
the ancient land of Abraham, the joint 
father of us all. The result is certain; 
the land of our fathers will be ours 

I am not surprised that Hobab at 
first declined this invitation. When 
men are secure in their chieftainship 
of a small kingdom, tribe or church, 
they are loath to consent to merge 
into a larger one where leadership 
may be lost or at least rendered quite 
inconspicuous. In this prospective 
loss of leadership-lies the great ob- 
stacle of merging weak 
tions or churches into larger. 

Moses next appeals to Hobab’'s 
friendship. His plea, in brief, is: My 
dear brother, we can not get along 
without you. You know the desert 


Moses, 


congrega- 


country, every water hole, every 
spring, every patch of grass; you 
know the ways of the Amalekites 


whom we fought on our way 
I do not ask of vou this help 
for nothing; whatever good Jehovah 
does us, we will divide with you. 
“And it shall be, if thou go with us, 
yea, it shall be, that what goodness 
the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
will we do unto thee.” (Verse 32.) 
It is not stated in the lesson that 
Hobab consented, but it is evident 
from Judges, 1:16, that he did, and 
two hundred years afterward we find 
the same family effectively aiding 
the Israelites in their war with the 
Canaanites. (Judges, 4:11.) 

This incident shows particularly 
two things: First, the confidence 
which Moses had in Jehovah and the 


with 
hither. 
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final success of his great enterprise; 
second, the broad catholic spirit ot 
ancient Israel in its willingness to 
share its blessings with people other 
than its own kindred. The Israelites 
showed no narrow exclusivenegs sy ch 
as sometimes exhibits itself among 
modern Jews and Christians. 

The last two verses contain fr; ag 
ments of ancient war songs, the first 
evidently intended to be sung by the 
entire host as they began their m: ch 
each morning: “Rise up, Lord, and 
let thine enemies be scattered,” and 
the second when the tents were 
pitched at night: “Return, O [x 
unto the ten thousand of the thov- 
sands of Israel.” The object of thesa 
songs was evidently to inspire in the 
vast multitude of the common people 
the same unwavering faith in Jeno. 
vah which reigned supreme in the 
heart of Moses and the leaders: jy 
short, for much the same 
that we sing psalms or 
patriotic songs sapiens 


The Reports of the Spies 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les. 
son for September 18, 1932 Num- 
bers, 13:1 to 14:45. Text, Numbers, 
13:1-3, 25-33.) 
im. a sie and weary 
thru what Moses, thirty-seven 
years afterward, described as “that 
great and terrible wilderness” (Deu- 
teronomy, 1:19), the army of Israel 
reached Kadesh-Barnea, a well wa- 
tered and fertile pastoral district just 
south of the promised land and after- 
ward part of it. The camp at Kadesh- 
Barnea was on the most direct prac- 
tical route for an army of that size 
to the land of Canaan. It was a well 
watered, good grass country, capable 
of supporting a vast population, and 
was the most convenient point from 
which to make a rush on the p 
ised land. 
The point to be determined now 
was whether the children of Israel as 


purpose 


hymns and 


march 


organized at Sinai and in view of 
their past deliverance and miracu- 


lous support and guidance during the 
last two vears, had sufficient faith in 
Jehovah to go in and fight for the 
land which had been the f 
their ancestors and had been prom- 
ised to them as a future inheritance 

The first thing to be done was to 
spy out the country. Twelve 
were selected, one from each 
presumably their best man, and, 
their names are any guide, of fam 
lies who had faith in Jehovah. Trans 
lated into English, the following 
names appear: “God saves me,” “Dt 
liverance,” “Jehovah 
perity is from God,” 
God,” “The majesty of God.” 

The movement came from the peo 
ple and the request pleased Moses 
well. It was by divine acquiescenct 
They rut 


home 0 


spies 


tribe 


saves,” “Pros 


“The servant of 


were instructed to go thi 
whole land from the adjacent soutl 
to the extreme north, and acquaint 
themselves with the general lay 
the land, or its geography, 
acter of the soil, the water su 
the supply of fuel and timbe1 
character of the people, thei! 
ings and fortifications, and to 
specimens of the crops, and espe al 
ly the crops of the season, It Dein 
then the season of ripe grapes 
about July or August. 

The report of all the spies showsa 
remarkable agreement as to fa 
They reported that they had seen the 
entire country, that it was a lan 
flowing with milk and honey, 
implies an elegant country 10! 
stock, a land of flowers, a © 
where everything of the best wa 
be had in great abundance, and t 
reported as to its character as a IT" t 
country by showing them the 
of the land. the sort 
grapes, pomegranates and figs wi 
we found growing in that land. (ul 
bers, 13:26.) 

When it came to the question 
to whether they were able to go ™ 
and possess it, it was ten agains: 
two. The two did not deny that there 
were great and walled cities, DO! 
sons of Anak, descendants of th 
original inhabitants of the county 
before the Canaanites entered, but 
they said that however great the ob 
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stacles, they were able, by the help 
of Jehovah, to overcome them. Their 
decision was that the attack should 
pe made at once. The worst that the 
ten cowards could say was that it 
was “a land that eateth up the inhab- 
itants thereot”; that is, there were 
comparatively few people there, but 
they were of tremendous size, giants 
which never had been conquered, or 
the old aborigines which dwelt in 
that country from seven years before 
the time of Zoar in Egypt was set- 
tled, and the inference was that they 
never would be conquered (Numbers, 
13:33). It was simply two brave, 
courageous, optimistic men who had 
faith in Jehovah on the ground of ail 
that He had done in the past and 
promised to do in the future, against 
ten natural cowards, whose imagina- 
tion exaggerated every difficulty and 
added two feet to the height of every 
man they saw. 

The effect on the people was most 
disastrous (Numbers, 14:1). “And all 
the congregation lifted up their voice 
and cried; and the people wept that 
night.” That was not all. Meetings 
were held in various parts of the 
camp, and resolutions adopted to se- 
lect a commander instead of Moses 
and go back into bondage in Egypt 
(verse 4). It thus developed into a 
rebellion against Moses and Aaron, 


and, worse than that, against Jeho- 
vah Himself. ‘Wherefore did Jeho- 


vah bring us unto this land, to fall 
by the sword? Our wives and our lit- 
tle ones will be a prey.” They con- 
cluded that they had better go back 
to Egypt, where they at least could 
have enough to eat. 


An Army Without Courage 


It is difficult for us to understand 
how such utter demoralization should 
follow the report of the ten spies. 
The only explanation possible lies in 
the character of the people, the re- 
sult of centuries of oppression. Ignor- 
ant, lawless, impulsive, without bal- 
ance, without judgment, and without 
faith, they had not even the courage 
to follow a courageous leader. They 
were thus proved to be for all prac- 
tical purposes utterly worthless, for 
an army without courage is simply a 
mob; and the only thing that re- 
mained was to let the old stock die 
off and take time to grow up a nation 
inured by hardships and conflicts, 
which would have the courage to con- 
quer for themselves the heritage. And 
this is what was done. (Read care- 
fully all of the fourteenth chapter.) 

The bearings of this lesson are 
very wide. The Lord loves the same 
type of men now that He did then— 
men of convictions, courage and 
faith—men who will dare to do the 
right thing at the right time without 
much regard for obstacles in the 
way, and who believe that the Lord 
will stand by them in everything that 
is right. It has much wider bearings 
than this. When we are discouraged 
over the slow development of the 
hegro, let us remember that the gen- 
eration warped intellectually and 
morally by slavery must pass away 
and another generation trained in 
the school of self-reliance and self- 


Support must be developed before 
they can enter into the fullness of 
their inheritance. The Filipinos, too, 


ere passing under our tutelage from 
Oppression into freedom. We must 
expect no miracles in their develop- 
ment; the of education, 
hecessarily slow, are essential to the 
development of every nation. 


processes 


God’s Discipline Is Severe 

All peoples have their place and 
purpose in the development of the 
divine plan. To these stiff-necked, re- 
bellious children of Israel, the world 
vibes all its knows of genuine reli- 
Sion and of that civilization which 
has ever had its lasting basis in the 
Principles laid down by Moses at 
Mount Sinai and interpreted by Jesus 
“ Nazareth in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The civilized nations are more 
°r less thoroly Christian nations and 
Christianity is simply the evolution 
of Judaism. When the Lord takes a 
hation in hand, the discipline is se- 
cre, but the result in the end is the 
highest possible type of manhood. 


vere 
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FIX-UP BARGAINS 


FOR FARMERS 


urth bess money to ne 


matter what you 
teed materials will save you money! 


SAVE MONEY at THESE PRICES 
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JAP-A-TOP 
ROOFING 
8 45 Best roofing you 


can buy. Slate sur- 
r roll 
- faced in non-fad- 


ing réd or green colors. Roll 
weighs 85 lbs. Fire resist- 
ing. Guaranteed 17 years! 
Price includes nails and ce- 
ment. Roll covers 100 sq. ft. 






at 
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Storm SAsH 


76/ = and 


Buy storm sash oil save 
1/3rd your fuel bill. Made 
of clear white pine, 114 in. 
thick, the best wood that 
can be used. Built with 
slot and tenon joint, not just 
nailed together. Will never 
sag or loosen up. Glazed 
with selected glass. Built for 
hard service. Every storm 
Sash guaranteed. We carry 
all standard sizes. 


WOOD SHINGLES 
The Perfect Red Cedar Shingle 


The best wood shingle you can 
buy—100 per cent edge grain 





—100 per cent clear—100 per 
cent heartwood. Very 
fully manufactured fre 
ter-sawed lumber. Comr 
known as Premit 

XXXXX. Wil 


Squ are covers l{ 00 sque 


care- 





World’s Largest Specialists in HomeBuilding Since 1865. Since 1865, 


NOW is the time to fix up your home and buildings. No 
on-Van Tine’s prices on guaran- 
Look over these prices! 


BLACKHAWK 
ROOFING 
| Best quali- 
ty, medium 
grade, 
smooth surfaced roofing 


know of. 
felt, sz 
phalt. 

roll. Complete with cement 
and roofing nails. 
100 sq 









sq. ft, 2 coats. 





$7.20 


per roi] 





at the lowest price we 
Good quality 
trated with as- 


Weight 45 lbs. per 








Roll covers 
re feet. 





a Your 
Wholesale 


Get our price on the mate- 
rial 
pair, remodeling or build- 
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Bill for 
Price 


1 you need for that re- 
Just send us your 
— we will 
ou a price that will 
No obligation. 
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' BEVEL 
CRIBBING 
A good grade of Clear 
Fir Bevel Cribbing 
, Size 1 x 6 inches. 
Makes a strong, last- 
ing crib. 


°1784. 


in 5-gal. kits 
The finest 
paint~guaranteed 
—your money 
if not satisfied. For- 
mula on every can. Gallon covers 400 
Goes further—looks 
best—lasts longest. We carry all colors. 
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When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 











Sick in a Hospital in China 


The only time ‘‘The Traveler” was ever 
a patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His ten beoks give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$9.00. Address 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Book Department Des Moines, lowa 











Wherever you go, you find 
this malt that is always 


Made from the 
choicest barley and 
tested countless 
times, the quality of 
Blue Ribbon Malt 
is as dependable as 
the huskies of the 
frozen North. Al- 
ways packed 3 full 
pounds to the can. 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


AMERIG. 





BIGGEST SELLER 
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“Corn and Beans,” writes Mrs. 
Emma S. Tyrell, who sent us this 
lovely quilt design, ‘‘is the quaint 
name of this very beautiful old 
quilt. We discovered this pattern, 
saved by my mother man years 
ago, while going thru an « sid Ste l 
leather-bound trunk of my 
that went with ll 
Civil war In along 
father’s old war diaries, fa 
tures and familv Bible, we 
my baby dresses ind t 
of q pe erns—all 
V nh age. 

This patter? pieced of fteen- 
inch square | ks, t to- 
gett each way of the « It, using 
an ht wh border will make a 
qu near %0x90 inche when fin- 
ished. If you prefer a iit onger 
th: wide, half blocks m be ‘oan 
ed one end. 

This quilt pattern will } t 

ou for 10 cents. Address your Te t- 
ter to the 

Quilt Pattern Editor, 

Wallaces’ F 

aliaces armer 


and 


lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, 


lowa. 
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CUT your 


Shooting costs 





~ without 
‘cutting your 


ENJOYMENT 


op atraeeanene Ranger is the true 
economy shell—the shell for 
shooters who must keep down costs 
— because, though low in price, it 
does not sacrifice any of the Win- 
chester hard hitting qualities and 
satisfaction. 


Despite its moderate price it gives 
you the famous Winchester Staynless 
primer — non-corrosive, fast, sure- 
fire ignition—the same dependable 
primer used in all Winchester smoke- 
less powder shells. It gives you, the 
perfect balance, moderate recoil and 
the ideal hardness of crimp which 
are marks of Winchester Shells. 


Rangers, in short, are made with the 
same ballistic skill and precision load- 
ing as the famous Winchester Leader, 
Speed-Loadsand Repeater Shells. All 
give their utmost results in a Win- 
chester Gun—such as Model 12— 
long knownas “the perfect repeater.” 
Be ready when the great days come 
with Winchester Great Guns and 
Shells. You'll find them at your 


dealer’s. 


tg 


WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 








WINCHESTER 











When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 





NEW | 
BEAR CAT | 
GRINDER | 









Big new type, four pound cutter swing- 
ing hammers with new concave grinding 
— has set a new standard of per- 
ormance—no fodder, hay, kafir or grain 
too tough for this new BEAR-CAT. 

Four sizes, with blower or wagon eleva- 
tor, with or without cutter head and self- 
feeder, $75.00 and up. size for every 
need. Grind your grain and roughage and 
it wiH feed one-third te one-half more. 
Find out about this wonder mill. Write 
today for catalog and prices. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 233 Hastings, Nebr. 





| 
| 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Sizing Up Eastern Attitudes 


(Continued from page 3) 


million folks with money in closed or 
waived banks, and somehow it does 
not make these people happy to learn 
how rapidly A. T. and T. or U. S. 
Steel has gone up. Third, there 
are the millions of people who lost 
all they possessed when stock ex- 
change prices went down, and who 
own nothing now that the market 
has turned. Altogether, there are 
fifteen million voters or more, who 
are likely to nurse their anger until 
November, no matter how the New 
York stock exchange whoops it up. 

The commodity market is quite a 
different proposition. Higher prices 
for corn, hogs and wheat would help 
Hoover amazingly, and almost at 
once. Nearly all of the Wall Street 
folks are bitter against Roosevelt. 
Apparently, his stand on public utili- 
ties and stock exchange control has 
completely angered them. They were 
not so very keen about Hoover four 
years ago, but they are positively 
and vigorously fighting Roosevelt 
this time. 

I had a nice talk with Prof. James 
Rogers, of Yale, who wrote the book, 
“America Weighs Her Gold.” He 
thinks it is exceedingly important 
to begin to educate American public 
opinion so it will stand for sound 
measures for world reconstruction at 
the World Economic Conference, at 
London, next November. It may be 
that he and Edie, a money and bank- 
ing expert, will get out a book on 
America’s economic opportunity dur- 
ing the next two months. They agree 
with Snyder, statistician of the New 
York federal reserve bank, that the 
important thing from a world point 
of view is to keep credit increasing 
steadily at the same rate as the long 
term rate of growth of goods, thus 
avoiding recurring periods of specu- 
lation and depression. 


Varying Value of Money 


Rogers told me that over the cen- 
turies, money always tended to rep- 
resent less and less in terms of me- 
tallic base. The British pound, for 
instance, once meant a pound of sil- 
ver, altho today it represents only 
about one-fifth of a pound. The 
French livre and Italian lira are both 
words referring to the time when 
they represented a pound of silver, 
altho they now represent only a 
small fraction. For nearly a hundred 
years, the American dollar hag rep- 
resented 23.22 grains of fine gold, 
with only a temporary deviation from 
1861 to 1879. It would not be sur- 
prising if sooner or later we in this 
country would have to do what all 
other countries have done again and 
again—reduce the weight of gold 
behind our unit of coinage so as to 
lessen the crushing burden of debt. 
Probably no nation in the world has 
ever been so completely controlled 
by the bankers for such a long peri- 
od of time as the United States. 

The Hyde Park home of Governor 
Roosevelt is a lovely old estate with 
a beautiful avenue of trees and acres 
and acres of timber. For more than 
thirty years, Roosevelt has been in- 
terested in tree planting, but it has 
only been during the past two years 
that it has been possible for him to 
start a program of systematfc tree 
planting on the poorer land of New 
York state. When I visited Hyde 
Park, my first impression was, “Here 
is a family which has had money and 
culture for generations.” 

Later on, certain Wall Street Re- 
publicans, who are familiar with the 
history of the old landed families up 
and down the Hudson, told me that 
before Theodore Roosevelt became 
president, his branch of the family 
was considered inferior in culture 
and standing to the Franklin Roose- 
velt branch. There is much amuse- 
ment in certain quarters, therefore, 
that Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., should go 
out of their way to demonstrate that 
Franklin Roosevelt belongs to quite 
a different branch of the family. 


The day I called on Roosevelt was 
after two days of the Walker hear- 
ing. Reporters were buzzing in and 
out, telephones were ringing and tel- 
egrams were being sent. I had to 
wait a half hour past the appointed 
time to see the governor, and I feared 
I would find him so much wrapped 
up in the Walker case that he would 
have no interest in agriculture. I had 
heard that his legs were paralyzed, 
and I feared that he would be com- 
pletely tired out. Imagine my great 
surprise, therefore, to find a man 
with a fresh, eager, open mind, ready 
to pitch into the agricultural thing 
at once. First, he read a letter from 
Governor Woodring, of Kansas, giv- 
ing suggestions as to the agricul- 
tural speech which Roosevelt is to 
deliver at Topeka the evening of 
September 14. I had with me a spe- 
cial invitation from the Iowa Fair 
Board to speak at Des Moines, Au- 
gust 29, which Roosevelt would have 
been glad to accept if it had not been 
for the uncertainties of the Walker 
case. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher 
of the American Agriculturist, and I 
ate lunch with the governor. The 
governor is quite skeptical about 
inflation as a cure for our troubles, 
and Morgenthau wanted me to tell 
about the Honest Dollar sentiment 
in the middle-west. Later, I discov- 
ered that certain Columbia Univer- 
sity professors are very close to 
Roosevelt because he took his law 
work there—and that they are re- 
sponsible for his slant on certain 
technical economic questions, includ- 
ing inflation. 


Roosevelt Has an Open Mind 


Roosevelt does not have the ex- 
treme pride of personal opinion that 
has characterized some of our more 
bull-headed presidents. He knows 
that he doesn’t know it all, and tries 
to find out all he can from people 
who are supposed to be authorities. 
He is such a likable, humorous man 
that he is better fitted than most to 
draw the right kind of men to him. 

We spent a good bit of our time 
talking about the way in which Hoov- 
er in his acceptance speech had again 
shut out any possibility for the 
farmer getting out of the mess he 
was in, except by long years of low 
prices. I told him I thought the Re- 
publicans had been inconceivably 
blind in their attitude toward the 
tariff, the lending of money abroad, 
and the building up of manufactured 
exports at the expense of agricultur- 
al exports. I wanted him to attack 
Hoover as to some extent the cause 
of the world-wide depression. He 
showed no personal animus against 
Hoover, whatever, and diverted the 
conversation to a discussion of Henry 
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Field, Brookhart and Murphy. He 
then asked about George Peek, Bil] 
Hirth, Frank Murphy and the other 
last-ditch fighters for “Equality for 
Agriculture,” the men who went 
down battling in 1928. 

Thru all of this discussion he dis. 
played a knowledge of and a sym. 
pathy for the agricultural problem 
which surprised me considerably. He 
has land in Georgia, and has given 
much thought as to just how to man- 
age his own land to make the most 
money. His Georgia friends had tolq 
him how the joint stock land banks 
down there were up to the trick of 
foreclosing the farms and selling 
them at the earliest possible mo. 
ment, while at the same time they 
bought in their bonds at 30 or 49 
cents on the dollar. He seemed ¢ 
be as indignant about this as we are 
out here in Iowa. 

Morgenthau tells me that Roose. 
velt’s infantile paralysis caused him 
some trouble four years ago, when 
he first became governor, but that 
since that time he has been steadily 
improving. I understand he has 
taken out $500,000 worth of life in- 
surance recently, so I guess he is in 
excellent shape. He still gets his 
exercise chiefly by swimming. He 
must do considerable of this, be- 
cause his mental reactions are those 
of a man who spends lots of time 
out-of-doors. 

When I came back to Des Moines 
and tried to tell my friends about 
the eastern situation, I found no sim- 
ple story to relate. Mills, Meyer and 
the R. F. C. are all doing their best 
to loosen up credit, but there is a 
great variety of opinion as to how 
long the credit loosening policy will 
last after the election is over. 

The only really encouraging thing 
which has happened in recent months 
is the canceling of 90 per cent of the 
German reparations. The credit in- 
flation and the rise in the stock mar- 
ket have not yet increased the divi- 
dends or put men to work or stopped 
the foreclosing of mortgages. These 
things will probably come by next 
spring, but there are still 
bridges to cross, and it is my opinion 
that the people in the east ar 
as much up in the air as we are out 
here. 
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Fewer, Better Cows Pay 

One herd of eleven cows in the 
Garnavillo, Iowa, cow testing 
ciation produced an average of 331 
pounds of butterfat per cow last year 
The income above feed cost was 
$287.92. Another herd of twenty 
cows produced an average of 2293 
pounds of butterfat, but the income 
above feed cost was only $287.74 
The larger herd consumed ten tons 
more hay, twenty tons more silage 
and ten acres more pasture, required 
about twice as much labor 
small herd, and put 1,017.5 pounds 
more butterfat on the market, yet 
returned 18 cents less for the year. 
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Pumping Water by Siphon 


“In southern Iowa, where the water table lies at a depth of 20 
to 30 feet on the level land or divides, the siphon type well is a wonder- 
ful substitute for a spring,” writes W. A. Hollowell, of Marion county. 
We present here a slightly exaggerated diagram showing one way the 
pump may be hooked to the tank at the bottom of a hill. Actually, the 
water level of the water tank must be below the level of water in the 
well; the more difference in the water level, the better. 

Mr. Hollowell explains that a common lift pump with 
brass pump rod at top working thru a cylinder with pack- 
ing to make it fit tightly, will work very well. The pump is 
used to force the pipe full of water; then the siphon action 
takes place and no more pumping is necessary. 

Place piping three feet below ground. Make 

sure all connections are air-tight. Under 
perfect conditions, air pressure would 
lift water 33 feet thru a siphon. In 


practice, however, the siphon 
pump will not work in a wel! 
in which the water is more 


~~ than 20 to 25 feet be- 


low the surface. 
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Hens Were Too Nice 


Selling extra quality poultry late 
at night aroused the suspicions of 
one Iowan to the extent that he did 
a little detective work. As a result, 
he was able to help round up a chick- 
en thief and collect a Service Bureau 
reward. 

Early in July, Ray A. Allen, teach- 
er at Harris, in Osceola county, hap- 
pened to be in the produce office in 
Harris operated by his mother-in- 
law. Roland Morton came in just be- 
fore closing time with twenty fine 
Rhode Island Red hens and offered 
them for sale. 

When questioned as to where he 
lived, Morton told of a place and said 
he had too many hens. He was paid 
and departed. A short time later, 


Morton came in again, after ten 
o’clock, and offered twenty more fine 
hens. 


“T have got too many,” he told the 
produce official, “and have to sell 
some.” 


This didn’t satisfy Allen, who had 


read of chicken thief captures in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, so he decided to do some 


sleuthing. The following day, he 
was helping a farmer thresh, and 
who should come to assist but Mor- 
ton! According to the information 
given by Morton as to his home, 
Allen knew the man at the moment 
was quite a bit out of his territory. 
Allen then inquired of some of the 
other threshers regarding Morton. 
Much to his surprise, he was told 
that Morton worked for R. S. Her- 
bert, of Lake Park. 

Allen told Herbert what he knew, 
so they checked the flock and dis- 
covered the loss. Herbert immedi- 
ately got in touch with Marshal 
Schwartzenbach at Lake Park, and 
Morton’s arrest was made. He con- 
fessed, and involved a young woman 
as an accomplice. 

It was disclosed at the hearing 
held before Judge George Heald, at 
Spirit Lake, that Morton had been 
at the Herbert farm on the nights of 
the thefts, while the Herberts at- 
tended a picture show. Judge Heald 
sent Morton to Fort Madison for five 
years. His accomplice, Mildred Han- 
son, was given a sentence at Rock- 
well City. 

Allen has been paid a Service Bu- 
reau reward for his part in catching 
the thieves who robbed service mem- 
ber Herbert. 


You School Teachers 


Now is the time when a lot of can- 
vassers start calling on the new crop 
of school teachers to sell them refer- 
ence books, encyclopedias, teachers’ 
aid books and what not. 

The experience of folks who have 
bought in the past would indicate a 
lot of trickery has been used to get 
the inexperienced teacher to sign 
order blanks. For instance, a “free 
set given for advertising purposes” is 
a common proposition. Ail the teach- 
er has to do is to agree to pay for 
Supplementary pages. That’s: what 
you sign up for, according to past 
reports to this department. But the 
joker is that the only thing free 
seems to be the chance to sign the 
hote, 

Teachers, there are plenty of good 
books on school material available 
from high-class firms, and you had 
better investigate them. Ask your 
county superintendent about your 
book purchases. Do not buy some- 
thing blindly and find out you are 
stuck for many months paying for a 

dead horse.” 

Good agents, representing repu- 
table publishers of books, welcome 
eareful investigation. Beware of the 


fellow who wants you to sign in a 
hurry, 


Government Gets Them 


Recently, we advised readers to 
watch out for schemes coming to 
them thru the mail, offering wonder- 
ful opportunities to invest in oil 
deals in Texas. Several members sent 
us literature which we immediately 
forwarded to postal inspectors. These 
officiais investigate, and if the deal 
is a fake, they act at once. Recently, 
they have uncovered two promoters 
with questionable schemes. As a re- 
sult, Louis O. Baker, Fort Worth, had 
a fraud order placed against him late 
in June. It was shown Baker sold in- 
terests in 3,200 acres of wildeat leases 
which he did not own. Another pro- 
moter, J. M. Teague, also had a fraud 
order placed against him, which stops 
him using the mails illegally. 

These are days to be extra cautious 
in turning your money over to un- 
known solicitors. Just because you 
receive a lot of literature in an en- 
velope, promising unheard-of returns, 
is no sign it’s a worthy cause. Now, 
if ever, is a good time to “Investigate 
Before You Invest.” 


From Vienna This Time 

A member sends us a notice he has 
received from an “expert” in Vienna, 
Austria. The Austrian is prepared 
to furnish horoscopes, predicting all 
sorts of things, if the receiver of the 
letter will forward $2 for a brief read- 
ing or $5 if he wants a complete 
analysis. 

Our advice is to keep your money. 
If you must have your fortune told, 
better get a book on the subject, or 
stir up some tea and do it yourself. 
There are those who place a lot of 
stock in the predictions indicated by 
the position of the leaves in the bot- 
tom of the cup. ” 

Books can be purchased that can 
give you all the theories about astrol- 
ogy, if you’re interested. Why chance 
sending your cash to Austria? 





The Thief Came Home 


Last January, Theodore Steele, a 
Service Bureau member of Novinger, 
Mo., discovered thieves had broken 
into his premises and stolen some 
property. Immediately, he called 
Sheriff Charles Payton and all clues 
were traced. Leonard Cima was sus- 
pected of the crime, but when the 
sheriff tried to locate Cima, it was 
found he had skipped the country. 

So Payton and Steele began a wait- 
ing campaign. Their patience was 
rewarded, too, for Cima _ couldn’t 
stay away from home, and came 
back late in June. Payton was right 
after him, and when Cima heard the 
deputy was on his trail, he escaped 
from his home and ran, with Payton 
in pursuit. Three miles away, Payton 
overtook him and brought him back. 
Judge P. D. Higbee heard the story 
and told Cima he would have to stay 
at Jefferson City for four years. 

A Service reward has been split be- 
tween Steele and Payton for their 
patient watchfulness, which resulted 
in the capture of the thief. 


Tell Us When You Lose 


Service Bureau members should 
report all thefts to us as soon as 
they are discovered. A postal card 
or letter is enough. Many members 
have failed to report thefts to us for 
some time and have lost out on a 
reward. The rewards are paid under 
a regular set of rules. All we ask is 
that the rules be complied with, and 
the reward is paid. 

If you are not familiar with the 
rules, a copy will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Incidentally, it’s necessary 


to have a Service Bureau sign post- 
ed. Is yours doing its duty? 
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GALVANNEALING! 


A heavier zinc coating. More copper in the wire. 
More years of fence service. Lower fence cost per 
year. Because only Red Brand offers all this, thou- 
sands of farmers each year are switching to this 


matchless value in quality fence. 


Galvannealing IS radically different! 


Red Brand is entirely unlike ordinary galvanized fence. 
It’s galvannealed—a radically different process for coat- 
ing fence wire—protected by 12 U. S. patents. Great heat- 
treating ovens, at 1250° fahrenheit, fuse the heavy zinc 
coating right into the copper-steel wire. Nomore thin, 
uneven coating, filled with pinholes. Instead, a heavy, even 
coating always, that won’t crack or flake off. 
| Plenty of proof! Red Brand won, against all of the 
best known fences, in the recent Galveston Weather Test. 
| Burgess, Shaw, Hunt Laboratories; Indiana Agr. College, 
and others—a/l declare Red Brand Zinc Coating is heavier 


than an ordinary galvanized fence. 


New Free Booklet — “Successful Farming Methods’’ 
sums up the money-making practices of 50,000 farmers. No 
guesswork. These successful farmers tell 
you in their own words, how they cut farm- 
ing costs, save time, increase soil fertility, 
grow bigger crops and make more money. 
Every farmer should read it. Your copy 
will be sent free. Mail coupon today. 2, 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE Co. 
382 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 











witch to 
RED BRAND 


Every “switch” a new booster for 


4 advantages 
Guaranteed 


Red Brand guarantees . 
in writing: (1) A heavy 
Galvannealed zinc coating. 
(2) Full 20 to 30 points 

per in the steel. (3) More 
years of fence service. (4) 
Lowest fence cost per year. 
Red Brand actually gives 
you premium quality 
fence, at no more than 
standard market prices. 


a 


Red Brand wire passes, for 
28 feet, through great heat- 
treating ovens, at 1250° 
fahrenheit. 


Fence one field a year 
—and do it right! 








Gentlemen : Send me your free book, 





VANNEALED 








“Successful Farming Methods’’, when 
off the press: a your catalog of Red 
Brand Fence. 

Name. 


Address 




















REDUCE 
BOG SPAVINS 
While Horse Works 


Old reliable Absorbine— 
never blisters or causes 

lay-ups— yet is so effec- 
tive it quickly helps reduce bog spavins, 
wind puffs, swellings—relieves strains, 
sprains—and horse works right through 
treatments. Heali antiseptic aid for 
open cuts, sores, boils, galls. Economical. 
Little goes far. @ bottle, $2.50. All 
druggists’. W. F. Young, Inc., 289 Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 




















“The cheapest Health Insur- 
ance for my horse’s shoulders” 


HAT’S what Howard S. Bradley, successful 
farmer of Kankakee County, Illinois, says 
about collar pads. A good collar pad makes col- 
lars fit, thus preventing galls and sore shoulders. 
Be sure the pad you buy is a Tapatco Pad. 
Made from excellent quality drill, specially pre- 
pared stuffing, fitted with hooks, rust-proofed by 
Parker Process, it makes 
sure that collars fit per- 
fectly. Adds to life of col- 
lars, too. The American 
Pad & Textile Company, 
Greenfield, Ohio, and 
Chatham, Ontario. 














Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 
“How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably.” 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Dept. 6 Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of “How to Work your 


Horses more Profitably. 


Send me information how I can get pictures 


( 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write rame and address plainly on the margin. 








OUR STYLE 
SERVICE 





Trim and smart is Style No. 
946, designed for sizes 16, 18 
and 20 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 16 requires three and 
one-fourth yards of 39-inch 
material, with one-half yard 
of 35-inch contrasting. 


All patterns may be ordered from 
Waltlaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in stamps. The New Fall Fashion Book 
may also be had for 12 cents. 








Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, lowa 











WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


September 3, 1932 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
996 West 21st St.’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,’” is 
counted as two. ‘$1’ and “$5,432,000” 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.”’ counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4’ counts as four words. 
“R. 4" as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


~ Number of Insertions 
. i Boo oe oe ee 
$4.20 | $6.30 | $8 
6.30 | 9.45 
8.40 2.60 
10.50 | 15.78 
12.60 | 18. 
14.70 | 22.0 
16.80 | 


add 


ler each additional seven ) words, 
$1.05 per insertion. 











COMMISSION HOUSES _ 

YOUR HENS, SPRINGS, OTHER POUL- L- 

try and dressed veal will bring more 
money when shipped to a house with con- 
stant demand from biggest buyers. Also 
top prices for your eggs in case or car- 
load lots. Check mailed you same day 
shipment arrives. Ask for Free Book 
containing valuable market information. 
Karsten & Sons, Box 14, 1100 Fulton 
Market, Chicago. 





PACKING CO., 
Commis- 
eggs and 

Returns 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago 
“specialty. Poultry, veal, 
Highest prices obtained. 
same day. 


sion a 
butter. 
mailed 





HIGHEST PRICES 

Poultry of good quality. 
Write us. Wholesale 
Hemman Co,, 119 South 
Chicago. 


PAID FOR LIVE 
Coops Supplied. 

Buyers. DD. Be 

Water Mé arket, 





w ANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 

paid. Write for information and _ tags 

Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., C hicago. 


_DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 





su NNYSIDE KENNELS, REINBEC ECK, 

Iowa. (Specializes in spayed females.) 
(A well established kennel.) $5 buys gen- 
uine English Shepherds and Collie pups. 
(3 months.) (Heeler stock.) ‘‘No fool- 
ing.”’ 3 partly trained stock dogs. Fox 
Terrier pups and trained ratters. (Why 
have rats?) Write your dog wants. 


YUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
yuaranteed Heeler stock. Trial offer. 
Training instructions included. Highview 
Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
EDUCATIONAL 
AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 














STRANGE C HE MIC AL ‘SPONGE WASH- 
es windows without work. Banishes 
cleaning drudgery. Housewives amazed. 
Agents cleaning up. Outfit Free. Kristee 
Mtg. Co., Box 2398, Akron, Ohio. 
OL D ESTABL ISHED ~ HOUSE WANTS 
home representatives; Sachets, Per- 
fumed novelties, Gift items. A permanent 
source of income. Carney Art Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 





MALE 


WANTED SINGLE MAN BETWEEN 30 

and 50 for farm work. Must be experi- 
enced, steady and reliable. No boozer, 
cigarette fiend, automobile or radio en- 
thusiast need apply. Box 91, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO OP- 

erate portable grinding mill. Your own 
business and good profits. Small down 
payment starts you. Write Gehl Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 616 Water Street, West Bend, 
Wisconsin, 











SALESMEN 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
aman who has some real sales ability and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- 
sition for the right man, Write Wallaces’ 
Former and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED 

on North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. Bar- 
gain prices. Easy terms. Write for de- 
scriptive literature, impartial advice, 
mentioning state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LAND IS STILL THS SAFEST INVEST- 

ment. Save money by purchasing a 
farm home at today’s prices. Our list de- 
scribes rare bargains in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Write for details. John 
D. Larson, 115 South 4th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes for 
sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











FOR SALE—232 ACRE FARM NEAR 

Des Moines. Good improvements. Ten- 
ant house. Fertile soil. No incumbrance. 
Will take small clear Iowa farm or city 
residence part pay. Terms, low interest. 
G. M. Titus, Muscatine, Iowa, 


FINE IMPROVED HALF SECTION, 
.good land, every field woven wire, ar- 
tesian well, good crops, immediate pos- 
session. Clark Kester, Fullerton, North 
Dakota, Owner. 








IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


KODAK FINISHING 





COWS _AND 
soon. Write. 
lowa, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
heifers. Bred to freshen 
J. R. Bakula, N. Buena Vista, 


WANTED—HOLSTEIN HEIFERS FROM 
Dams with good B. F. records. 
McCall, West Chester, Iowa. 








SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
year olds at $10. 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE—12 
yearlings and two 
Alfred Hohl, Argyle, 





SWINE 


POLAND CHINAS BRED FOR PRODUC- 

tion. Unexcelled Iowa Swine Test Rec- 
ords. Spring, fall farrowed boars, gilts. 
Auction sale September 27th. Get de- 
scriptive catalog. J. Feldman, Breda, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 
ready for duty, open and bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


MISCELITANEOUS 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY T TO FARMER 
at very low prices $83.25 and up. You 
can get them in 7, 9, 11, 13 and 15 plate 
sets. Write. Amana Society, High, Iowa, 
30x 1. 

















96 ACRES ON IMPROVED ROAD. NEAR 
schools, churches, markets, _ station. 

Adapted to crops and livestock. > as 

Firebaugh, Owner, Troutville, Va. 


FOR SALE: CHOICE 
farms in Southern 
corn belt. Write for 
Re alty Co., Owatonna, 





IM PROVED 

Minnesota in the 
lists. Owatonna 
Minn. 





Iow A IMPROVED FARMS AT BAR- 

gain prices, all sizes, cash and terms. 
Write or wire Floyd Johnston, Stockport, 
Iowa, 





AND MAP. 
(Established 


MINNESOTA FARM LIST 
Murray’s Land _ Office 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY CATTLE 
HEAD OF GUERNSEY 
bred and open. 
blood and T. B. 
& Son, West 








FOR SALE: 25 

heifers 1-2 vear old, 
All 15 Holstein heifers 
tested. W. A. Bringgold 
Concord, Minn. 


KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER—YOUR FIRST ROLL OF 

film developed and printed for 15c. En- 
close coupon. Canedy’s Camera Shop, 
Sioux Falls, S. 











FILMS DEVELOPED — THREE FREE 

enlargements. Eight guaranteed prints, 
30c (coin). Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FIRST FILM 

prints, 30c (coins). 
Superior Photo Service, 
loo, Towa, 





DEVELOPED, EIGHT 
Enlargement given. 
Dept. S., Water- 





DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. 
print natural colored 25c. American 
2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


ROLL 

One 
Photo Service, 
Minn. 





SPECIAL 20 PRINTS FROM YOUR NEG- 
atives 25c or film developed and print- 
ed 15c. Skrugland, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 
TRIAL—SEND ROLL AND 25c 
eight beautiful Glossitone Prints. 
Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 





FOR 
Day 





-—-—---- 


Use This Order B = Now! | 





ee 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. 











“TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR : WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


Remittance for $....... ev aekoak dees meee is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 





times in your 












































Rates at top of page. 


(Count as part of ad) 


PRR * ccicassacntiacitenrecdia son ictwe tinting os inns Syacywenioooninaai 
(Count as part of ad) 


Minimum charge, $2.10. 
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FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEy. 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful doy 
ble weight professional enlargement fre, 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Ph; 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEV! 

oped and printed, six exposure rol): 
eight exposures 30c. Free enlarg: n 
with each roll. Midwest Photo Service. 
Box 12, Peoria, Il. 








FREE BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WEIGHT 
Opal enlargement and 8 high gloss life- 

time prints from any 6 or 8 exposure roll 

Best money can buy, only 30c coin. Per- 

wt Film Service, Box 668, La Cr sse, 
ise. 


25 PRINTS 35c. 100 PRINTS $1.25. Film 

developed free, 16 prints finished 25¢ 
Guaranteed work or a new roll free. Sum. 
mers Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 








OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WA" rc HES, s, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipme nt received. Satisfaction ¢ are 
anteed. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 573 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 








CASH BY RETURN MAIL FOR GOLD 
teeth, old jewelry. Shipment held for 

your approval. Send today or write for 

free information. Southwest Smelting & 

pening Co., Dept. 946, Fort Worth, 
exas 





MAIL US YOUR OLD GOLD, GOLD 

teeth, crowns, bridgework, ete. Check 
in full by return mail. We pay the most, 
Rosen Bros., Refiners, 449 Wabasha, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





THESE CLASSI- 
mention that you 
Farmer and Iowa 
Reader's Market 


QUILT PIECES 
165 BEAUTIFUL QUILT PIECES. 50c, 


, postpaid. All different washfast 
Mirter McCormick, Streator, Ill. 


WHEN ANSWERING 
fied advertisements 

saw it in Wallaces’ 

Homestead—‘‘The 








prints. 





RAZOR BLADES SHARPEN ED 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED Ic EACH. 

Why buy new blades when your old 
ones can be sharpened like new for only 
le? Write for Handy Mailing Bag. Mail 
orders add 5c for return postage. Chicago 
Sharpening Co., 1501 24th St., Des Moines 
owa, 





TOBACCO 


ENJOY REAL TOBACCO, GOLDEN 

Heart old mellow natural leaf, Tennes- 
see's finest, mellowed in bulk. Buy the 
best. 10 Ibs. Smoking, $1.25; Pipe Free. 
Chewing 10, $1.50. Pay postman. Farmers 
Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 








CHEWING OR SMOK- 
$1.75. Pay when 
cigars free with 
West 


GUARANTEED 
ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten 
received. Pipe and box 
each order. Farmers’ Association 
Paduc ah, Kentucky. 


LONG RED LEAF CHEWING OR 
golden smoking, 10 pounds best, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when a 

ceived. Morris Bros., Fulton, Kentu 


SMOKING 10 POUNDS 70c; RED ¢ H inW- 
ing 10 pounds $1. James Hart, ick- 
man, Kentucky. 


VETERINARY 


LOSING CALVES PREMATURE 
ly a ruinous disease. Stopped perma- 
nently. The one fundamental preventive. 
Least expensive ever. Guaranteed or re- 
fund so you cannot lose. Thirty-five years 
experience. Post card brings terms and 
highest references. Most honored official- 
ly anywhere are the Bellwood |! 
South Richmond, Virginia. 


WooL 


FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BL AN- 

kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. 
Send for circulars. Monticello Woolen 
Mills, Monticello, Wis. 


MILD 








COWS 











— 


FARM MACHINERY 


CORN CRIBS WHOLESALE. APP R OXI 
mately 1,000 bushel capacity speci 
Tip- -Top demonstrator corn cribs as good 
as new. Sacrifice prices. Only a few left. 
Write at once for special offer and com 
plete information. Tip-Top Mfg. © 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
ssi 


FOR SALE: 3 SILO_ FILLERS. 
shredders, 16 tractors, 7 ft. grader, S4¥ 
mill, 4 milking machines, 6 elevators, N° 
4 Jay Bee mill, new and used portable 
mills. Mielke, New Hampton, Iowa 


CORN HARVESTER SELF-GAT HER- 

ing. Complete with bundle tying at ttach- 
ment. Only $25. Free literature, testimo- 
nials, pictures of harvester. Process Com 
pany, Salina, Kansas. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. % HORSE pow- 

er Associated. Magneto and Starter 
Brand New. $15.00. Limited Number. 
Harris Machinery Co., Dept. E, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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Our Readers Market 





~Continued from Preceding Page) 





FARM MACHINERY 





MILKING MACHINES, ALSO FINEST 

quality rubber hose. New and _ better 
teat cup inflations for all makes. Lowest 
prices 


Milker Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, 
Mint 





TRUCKS 
any spreader we 


Lire HE IELD FARM 
eaders—repairs for 








ever “puilt. Order from your dealer or 
Factory, Waterloo, Iowa. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and_trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
costal 





YAL TALBE RT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 





No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
BABY CHICKS 





CHICKS 250-331 EGG BREEDING OFF I- 

cially Tube Agglutination Bloodtested. 
Guaranteed to live and make more prof- 
its as explained in Free Catalog. Leg- 
horns, Heavy Assorted, 100-$4.90; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 100-$5.90. 
Postpaid live delivery guaranteed. Bagby's 
Golden Rule Poultry Farms, Box 317, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated, English Tom Barron White 
Leghorns from trapnested stock, $4.50-100, 
Buff Leghorns $4.25, Black Giants $8, 
White Giants $9.50. All other heavy breeds 
$4.85. Heavy Assorted $4.50. Light As- 
sorted $3.85. Whiteview Hatchery, Roa- 
noke, Ill. 








CAPPER SHIPS C. O. DL. POSTPAID. 





Alive Arrival Guaranteed. White, Brown 
Leghorns, Heavy Mixed, 100, $4.95. Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $5.95. 
Mixed, $3.95. Small lots, le a chick high- 
er. Immediate delivery. Hatching until 
October. Capper Hatchery, Elgin, lowa. 
BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS. IM- 


mediate shipments. og eg Guar- 
antee, 20 breeds. Circular free. Leghorns, 
$3.90. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $4.90. Any shipments C. O. D. plus 
shipping charges. Midwest Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 





$5.95 PER 100—ROCKS, REDS, 
Wvandottes, Leghorns. 
Guaranteed live arrival. 


ORPING- 
Postpaid— 
14 years experi- 


tons, 


ence. 3,000,000 chicks annually. Customers 
43 states. Immediate delivery. Order di- 
rect or write. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, 
Inc., Decatur, Illinois. 





MOTHER 
0. D. Grade 
Grade A 


BUSH'S CHICKS, 3%c 
AAA matings 
Prices. 20 breeds, 
ments. Bloodtested. 
irantee. Catalog Free. 
Farms, Box 370, Clinton, 


POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 
agreement governing any Rooted 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
See that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
Price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
dist: ince, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 
Cte 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


JE RSE Y WHITE 
Sturdy Chicks, 


ur, ©. 
at less than 
immediate 
Replacement 
Bush's Poultry 
Mo. 


















—— 





GIANTS — STRONG, 
“Nine Dollars per hun- 
dred delivered. Heavy Broiler Chicks Six 
Dollars Delivered. Prompt Shipment. Or- 
der direct or write Triple “C’’ Hatcheries, 
Centerville, Iowa. 





EXHIBITION BRED COCKERELS. 





~. ighest quality. April hatched, $1.25 
ew blood. Hillandale Farm, Griswok d, 
Towa, 

TURKEYS 








BLACKHEAD PREVENTED, CURED 
by Williams Turkeytone. Acts surely, 
uickly. Send $1.50 for one pint. Williams 

Parkeyicn Monticello, Illinois. 





_REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 
on all your poultry for identification in 





pi a of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
rine a different number for each owner. 
itn of marker owners is filed with sher- 


tk police departments and others. Price. 
aed ocnple te instructions and ink for 190 
S > With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
— ull orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 

: ead, Des Moines, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





L plat \M RASPBERRIES SHOULD BE | 


Planted in the fall, $1.50 per 100. Dar- 





Win Tulips, 35¢ doz. M 
7 Si % Mankato Nursery, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 
wAENG SEED AND PLANTS FOR 
Gutt planting. Write for prices. Leonard 
ormson, Lanesboro, Minn. 


, 
} — 


NEW BOOKLET ON HOUSE 
INSULATION 

A group of eminent authorities on 

| building and housing, headed by Le Roy 
E. Kern, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has cooperated with the Nation- 
al Committee on Woed Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce in the 
publication of ‘House Insulation—Its 
Economies and Application,”’ the com- 
mittee’s latest report in the building 
and construction field. 

The booklet sets” forth the findings 
of a sub-committee on house insulation, 
compiled to assist home owners and 
prospective home builders in acquiring 
a knowledge of insulating materials and 
their proper application. The booklet 
deals with all types of insulating ma- 
terials. 

Single copies of the 
obtained for 10 cents (stamps not ac- 
cepted), from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government prtetiog Office, 

| Washington, D. C. 


bulletin may be 





SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FOR LIVE- 
STOCK 
Many of the experiment stations have 
found that soybean oil meal, when prop- 
erly supplemented with minerals, has 
given fully as good or better results 


| with dairy cattle than linseed oil meal 
| or cottonseed meal. As a supplement to 
grain for beef cattle, soybean oil meal 


has been doing a splendid job and has 
produced beef very economically, and at 


the same time added a beautiful gloss 
to the coats of the cattle. 
As a supplement to grain for hogs, 


soybean oil meal, properly mineralized, 
has produced very economical pork of 
goo@ quality, and has also produced 
rapid gains upon these hogs. 

As a feed for poultry, several 
experiment stations have obtained fine 
results with soybean oil meal as a sup- 
plement to farm grains in an approved 
ration. 


of the 


HOW TO AVOID SHIPPING LOSSES 

How to avoid or reduce heavy losses 
in shipping livestock is discussed in 
Leaflet No. 38, ‘““Maintaining the Health 
of Livestock in Transit,’’ published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

‘Avoid hard driving and allow ample 
time for rest before loading,’’ the leaf- 
let reads. ‘On arrival at the pens, the 
animals should not be allowed to fill up 
on water, but should first have rest and 
be fed some native grass or non-legume 


hey. 

“Avoid overcrowding cattle in the 
cars. In cold weather, bed the car 
well. 


“Give feed and water at proper inter- 
vals en route. When unloaded for feed, 
water and rest, the cattle should have 
plenty of time to become well rested. 

“Under the twenty-eight-hour law, 
five hours’ rest is the minimum speci- 
fied time, and the railroads ordinarily 
allow that period, exclusive of the time 
of unloading and reloading. It is better, 
however, to give stocker and feeder cat- 
tle special care, allowing at least eight 
hours for feed, water and rest. 

“Feeder cattle, on arrival, should be 
given a fill of dry roughage, such as 
timothy hay, prairie hay or corn stover. 
After having access to this roughage a 


few hours, they should have water, but 
not all they will drink. By the end of 
the first day, give free access to dry 
roughage and water.” 








Livestock Receipts and Prices 






































WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


A Study of the Markets 























Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 
The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 


pared with the average for the corresponding week 
tor the ten-year peri 1922 to 1931. This elimi 


nates seasopal bias and gives comparable figures for | 


last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 






























price index . 
“4/2 3 | s 
= | » 3 — 
Bi-ia| @ 
2/3) 8 | 3 
¢iniae; £ 
= - “a ” 
Retail prices paid ML naa 72| 72! Tal 82 
Fisher’s Index Number ............ 65| 65) 63! 73 
Cattle—Chica | _ 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle 71| 72) 73! T4 
1,100-lb. fat cattle 68/ 68) Tl 76 
Canners and cutters --| 49} 51| 57! 58 
ORE, meiascradereconctéstsasccocese «| 69) 66) 63) 75 
| oO hicago— 
| Heavy hogs EE Fe 
fight Re 45\ 47| 47) G4 
Pi caheane -| 43) 44) 45) 55 
haan “(smooth ‘and rough ) 42) 44) 45) 54 
Sheep—Chicago— 
EAD cprecascccetssncttiscesecssaqueceteens 48) 48/ 48! 61 
Grain—Chicago— 
TD! 3S eee 35!) 38) 36) 45 
Oats, No, 2 white sbeawie 43) 45! 44) 52 
Wheat, No. 2 red evosseséhe 44) 45) 38) 41 
Wheat, No 2 northern ............ 43) 4 36) 42 
See Farms— 
25| 27! 30} 38 
31) 33) 33! 46 
No. 2 hard 38| 38! 311 35 
ool and Hides— 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston ...... 33} 29| 30] 52 
Light cow hides—Chicago ...... 45) 41! 32) 64 
Mill-F eeds— 
Cottonseed meal——Milwaukee | 52 
linseed meal Mawenine: at 61 
Bran—Kansas City ...... os 40 
Shorts——-Kansas City ...... 35 
ay— 

No. 1 timothy—Chicago_........ s7/ S57! S55! 73 
No. 1 alfa -Kansas City..... 50| 52!) 55! 68 
Other Farm Products— | | 
Butter—Chicago ia Sematoote 45) 48!) 48) 69 
Red clover seed—Chicago 55! 53! 54! 71 
Timothy seed— puseege 51! 45! 46) T1 
Cotton— New York .. 38] 8&8) 28) 36 
‘ees Chie ‘go 62! 60! AT! 64 
Fat hens——Chicago ‘<ilimeeeaala 63! 60! 58! 79 

| Provisions—Chicago— 
Lard a 42! 42! 41 ) 
Ham . cove 57! 56) 52! T4 
Lacon pine neisanminit 61) 60) 61! 95 
Futures—Chicago— 
Corn 
December 40) 41! 39) 46 
May 45/.... 50 
lets 
December Pe kee 29! 41! 46!) 46 
May . joan 44) 47 52 
Whert 
December $4/ 45] 41! 42 
ay ° 45! 46)... 3 
Lard 
January ee oe 54 
Industrial Products— 
Coke—Connellsville ieee . 51) 49] S38!) @o 
Pig iron Birming gham_ 63) 63) B68) 69 
Copper. New York - 94° 40 my) OG 
Crude petroleum —~New York 72| 711 68! 62 
Lumber Donglas fir f » b 
Washington : 69 G62! &8) 49 
Crude rubber P 16| 15! 12! 19 
Cement PERT Se pict 72| 72!) 71! 81 
Financial— 
Interest, 20 to 90 day paper 
New York saehligee f 28! 28l AA! 21 
Industrial stocks 51} 49) 32) S87 
Railroad stoe’ é 33! 28! 15! 63 
I'nblie utility stocks 69!) 63!) 42/115 








Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 








° 
5 
3 3 
2 
at 
a $ 
| & 
— = 
Chicago Produce— “ 
Sutter, creamery extras ...... 18 19 
Cheddar cheese ...... 13% 12% 
ges, fresh firsts 17% 16% 
Ducks inher 12% 1?% 
Bat NEMS .ncccccccccccavescesosccececee 15 -14% 
Broilers 13 12% 
Geese ‘ 10 11 
Other “Farm Products— 
|} Quarter-blood wool Boston 2 13 
| Light cow hides—Chicago OM 
Ke 1 clover seed——Chicago 10.75 
Cotton Seed i ae LP O7T% 
Lard—Chi hens 5.10 
Foreiqn “Markets—— 
No. 2 corn—Buenos Aires...... 32 32% 
—Liverpool a 7.49 7.26 


Lard 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
| ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have | 
prevailed week by week for the past four weeks. 
| Each week is compared with the 1922-1931 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 

lamb receipts are combine 
HOGS 
|}a | es 
| Bo] Sf! o 
B® BS & 
3 S| Se 
% $5) Sa 
}25i esioa 
71! 67) 47 
54) 51] 50 
76! T2| 49 
79| 69! 46 
82| 73| 47 
90! 80) 45 
88! 78 45 
| 89! 74! 44 
88 92) 66 
51; 52! 71 
67 76) 76 
75/ 81! 71 
75' TO0| 73 
60) 66) 69 
I 7 ove 60 » te 
August. 14 to | | Serna gaers 67! 68] 72 
SHEEP 
June 26 to Jnly 2 96 ap 31 
July 3to 9 28 
July 10 to 16 11} 100 29 
July 17 to 23 95| 28 
Inly 24 to 30 88 84! 33 
July 31 to August 6 95! 97] 32 
August 7 to 13. 90) 86! 32 
August 14 to 20 ............ 87! 92! 33 
June 26 to July 96 114 40 
July 9 44 48 
Iuly 10 to 16 111 100 45 
| Inly 17 to 23 89} 95! 42 
| July 24 to 30 RG 84/ 45 
| July 31 to Augus 95 97) 43 
August _7 to 13 90' 86) 41 
August 14 to 20 87! 92! 43 


"Pork Products 





The following table gives the percentage of the 
eight-year average, 1924-1931. of pork products 
stored at western markets 

| 3|/ 38/3 

a|3| 8 

=| 314 

2 . = 

Aai/ais 

| = Br x) 

is = = 

May 1 75) 95/105 
BRS Bc hekhcpeetacdvennteresansteleats 88'100/112 
pS Eee ee eee eee 80/103 
| eS eee 68 72!) 94 


| 


Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 








“nd stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
even corn belt states 
Month of July 
4 
“ -“ 
3 Fe 
5 8 4 
= = 7 
1930 19,100 9,650 35: 
7 | eae 13,386 7.978 6 
1932 19,700) 13,275 od 
Two Weeks, By August 12, 1932; 
1931; August 8. 1930 
1930 7.117 5.394 30.197 
1931 14,373 12.491 57,765 
lio: 16,297 9.941 60,406 








Terminal Supplies 
The following table gives the povoentnas of seven- 





year average for the corresponding weeks for the 
visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
storage stocks of butter and eggs 

| | 

' 

. 
a| é 2| 2 
5|/6/3/3| § 
olFlsial 5 
June 2 7O\119! 88) 57 
July 631134) 83) 56 
July 23 53'148/| 83! 57 
August 74! TS! 80! 58 
August 30) 83! 78!) 57 
Angust 23/144! 78! 56 
Angust 19/132!) 78 56 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 

Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds. due in 
1958. but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 


at 87%. Four per cent bonds are — at 84. 
Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the percent 2eks 
ending August 6, 1932, of the S923. 1931, nine-year 
ge tof the corresponling week: Coal and coke 
ent, ain 69 per cent, livestock 58 per 
mber 23 per cent, ore 95 per and 





mis meliane yus products 55 per cent. 








Week before .... = jee 00 lz 
Light beef steers (1,100 lbs 
down) 
Choice and prime 
ast week 8.62 8.88 
Week before 8.58 9.00 
Medium agd good— | 
Last wee ; 6.75, 7.88 
Week before ... ‘ 6.88) 7.25 
Common- 
Last week ° 4.25) 5.28 
Week before 4.3 5.00) 
Butcher cattle—Heifers 
Last week ... centie 5.00) 5.75 
Week before ......... own 5.25) 5.88 
Cows- 
Ns aM. 3.38) 3.88 
Week before ... eisnese 3.50) 4.00 
Bulls- 
EMRE WEEN ........0ccccccccescoree] 3.00) 3.50 
Week before nei 3.00) 3.50 
Canners and cutters 
Last week Syrewwasienqeneetia 1.62) 2.00) 1.50 
Week before ...... 1.62] 2.12] 1.50 
Stockers and feeders 
ast. week ...... 4.75 
Week before .................. 5.00 
Cows and heifers 
4 ee 3.50 
Ween END Ssceccesionsnvants 3.50 
Hoas 
Heavy (250 lbs. up - 
\ ast week : 3.82 
eek betore 3.98 
Mediu (200-250 Ibs.) 
Last week 4.13 
eek before 4.32 
Light (150-200 Ibs 
T.a8t WOOK ...ccccccocce 4.18 
Week before #.38 
Light_lights (130-130 Ibs 
Last week .... 3.88) 4.58! 4.10 
Week before 4.00) 4.82! 4.20 
| Smooth and heavy packing sows 
(250 lbs. up 
Last week ...... 3.52) 3.20 
Week before . $80) 3.38 
| Pigs (130 lbs. down 
| Last wee 4.05!) 3.82 
Veek before ... A 4.32) 3.82 
Stock pigs 
ist week — tO 3.75 
Week before . 3.25 3.62. 
SHEEP 
Lambs (S84 lbs. down), medium 
te prime 
wast week 4.58 5.50) 4.40 
Week before 4.82) 6.50 $02 
| Lambs, culls and commor 
| ast week pees i 50) 4.00 
| Week before ; 3.62) 4.00 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice 
ast week ... 3.62) 4.00 
Week before .... : 3.50) 4.00 
Ewes, medium to choice 
wast week 1.50) 2.00) 1.50 
Week before ... 1.50; 2.00) 1.50 
Feeder lambs. med. to choice ! 
wast wee 3.82! 4.50 
Week before 3.90) 4.12 
_ Hogs quoted good to chowe; cattle, unless other- 
wise stated, at an average from mmon to choice, 
HAY 
Mixed clover, No. 1 
ast week ‘ 12.50 
Ww eek before 12.50 
Timothy, No. 1 
ast week 12.50 
Week before 12.50 
Alfalfa, choice 
ast week 10.50 11.00 
Ww eek before 10.50 11.00 
Alfalfa, No : - 
Last week . 950 9.75 
Week before ; 9.50 9.75 
Alfalfa, standard 
Last week ° 8.50 
Week bef ~ ninbienie 8.50 
Alfalfa. No. 2 
I. ast week 8.00 
Week befor 8.00 
| Oat straw 
| BARE WOE «i ccecesacs enone 6.50 
| Week before .... - 6.50 
| . 
} GRAIN 
+14 n 
| a | 4 
| 2 a o | 3 
2 a) &) = 
4 = | p Ps 
& = z ° 
| ~ =) G = 
| Corn, No. 2Y¥ 
| Last week .. 31% 23% 19% 
Week before 33 25% 21% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last we *e 18 % 
Week before 32% 20% 
Corn, No Y 
Last wee 16% 
Week before 18% 
Oats 
Last week ..... 16% 09 % 
Week before RO  Svcsactuens 10% 
Barley 
Last ee ‘ 29% 
Week before $1 
Rye | 
Last week ........ 37 % | 
Week before . 42 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ! 
MOE WOE  ccccacce 51% 45% 40 t6% 
Week before 53 4 46% 41 3 
FEEDS 
! cal n . = 
| ¥ = 3 g 
aa ~ a 3 
3 2 2 3 A 
pi 3a|4|4i 8 
= a = $ ] 
of A E-} a c 5 
Bran ! 
Last week 10.50) 7.25 
| Week before ... 10.75) 7.75 
| Shorts— 
Last week ........ 10.75) 8.75 
Week before ..../11.25) 8.87 
Hominy feed— 
wast week ......../12.00 12.90 
Week before ..../12.00 12.00 
Linseed oil meal 
Last week ........ 24.25 21.00 
Week before 24.25 21.00 
Cottonseed meal 
sast. week ......../23.00'22.00 
Week before ....:23.50 22.20 
Tankage— 
Last week J en. =F 
Week before ....!........./25.00 
Ginten- 





| Current Market Prices of Livestock, 





Hay, Grain and Feeds 





CATTLE 
is 
| 3 
2} S| 8 
= s 
2 heer & 
8 a = 
™ ° Oo i iM. 
Medium and heavy steers ' 
(1,100 Ibs. up ! 
Choice and prime— 
4ast wee ene 8.62! 9.12] 8.62 
Week before 8.88, 9.38! 8.75 
Good 
Last week cvcccvccccccscesecce], 3-80) 9.25) 7.75 
Week before ......... aces 8.00) 8.50) 7.82 
Medium 
Last week ...... cssceeeee} 6.25) 7.00) 5.88 
Week before ... 6.50) 7.12) 6.12 


Common 
Last week 
































Last week 


Soybean oil 
Last week . 
Week hefore 
Quotations at 

points, car lots 
Soybeans in car lot 





all other 


Des Moines in ton lots; 


s, f. o. b. Centerville. Iowa. 








IOWA 

Eastern—Cedar County, Aug. 17—Con- 
tinuous rains during August have 
stopped threshing of timothy. Oats 
threshing almost done, with yields from 
20 to 55 bushels. Pastures excellent. 
Some hog cholera; many people are vac- 
cinating. Livestock prices continue low, 
and people are buying bare necessities. 
—Grace W. Halderman, 

Central—Story County, Aug. 15—After 
three days of rain, corn is growing so 
fast it may almost be heard and seen. 
Seme. hoppers; little damage—lots of 
snails help to keep them down. Thresh- 
ing about done. Yields rather spotty. 
Plenty or apples, crabs, grapes and 
plums. Tomatoes fine, but less yieid 
than usual. Melons and squash smaller 
because of heat and drouth.—Mrs, E. O. 
Robinson. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Aug. 22 
—Threshing about finished. Fall plow- 
ing begun. Corn in fine shape. Second 
cutting of clover being put up. Plenty of 
feed. Potatoes a heavy crop. Cucumbers 
and tomatoes selling at 75 cents to $l a 
eushel. Promise of an abundance of 
grapes.—Mrs. M. U. G. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 22— 
Excessive rains and wind damaged the 
corn last week. Much corn is down. 
Meadows and pastures benefited some 
by the rains. Eggs and cream coming 
up.—Mrs. Kate L. Milligan. 

Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
Aug. 22—Shock threshing done. Stack 
threshing has begun. Most all shock 
threshing in this neighborhood, Plenty 
of rain. A fair crop of small grain. 
Cream 18 cents, eggs 14 cents.—Orlando 
Cc. Scholl. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Aug. 
22—There is still some threshing to do. 
The weather has cleared up and is fine 
now. Timothy seed has sold for less 
than $1.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Marshall County, Aug. 23— 
Have had much rain lately, Corn looks 
very good. Pastures are good, Thresh- 
ing finished. Average yield about 40 
bushels per acre. Early oats good qual- 
ity. Late oats light, not very well filled, 
New seeding looks very good.—Allen 
Packer. 

Central—Webster County, Aug. 
Seventy-five or eighty per cent of the 
threshing was done before August 1, 
but a few fields are left, on account of 
recent rains. Corn is doing well, also 
pastures and the third crop of alfalfa. 
Plowing well under way. Not as many 
fall pigs expected as last year, Live- 
stock doing finely.—Oscar Peterson, 

Eastern—Linn County, August 22— 
Heavy rains have made ground wet 
enough to plow. Oats practically all 
threshed before the rains. They were 
a’ good yield and fine quality. Ele- 
vators now pay 14 cents a bushel, But- 
terfat advanced to 21 cents a pound at 
Cedar Rapids Cooperative Dairy.—M. 
L. Taber. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Aug. 13 
—Plenty of rain here now. Corn 
not seem to be very much damaged by 
the two weeks of hot, dry weather. 
Small grain is a very good crop. Hail 
stripped the corn in several small areas 
in this part of Iowa and Dakota. No 
damage in this immediate community. 
Farmers in the western part of the 
county where the grasshoppers were 
bad have been poisoning with bran. 
Fungus disease was tried, but as it re- 
quires wet weather to be effective, it 
proved of no help in controlling the in- 
sects.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

South-Central—Lucas County, Aug. 
15—Corn damaged by drouth until Au- 
gust 1; since then have had 3.95 inches 
of rain, rather more than the soil could 
take in. Some corn fields will furnish 
an immense yield; others a near fail- 
ure. Threshing over; oats yielded from 
15 to 50 bushels, wheat near 12 and 
barley about 30. Timothy seed making 
four to eight bushels. Apples a fair crop. 
Grapes making a great yield. Pastures 
now fine.—C, C. Burr, 

ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Aug. 
18—Late rains helping much. Corn on 
sandy and light soil has suffered much. 
Livestock scarce, due to the farmer's 
need for ready cash.—X. Y. Z. 

Western—Greene County, Aug. 22— 
Farm work isn’t rushing now. Some are 
fall plowing, others cuttings weeds, 
hedge, etc. A good time to do general 
repair work. Not much variation in 
prices of products. We have had won- 
derful rains and look forward to a good 
bean and corn crop. A few have clover 
to hull.—W. C. Range. 


MISSOURI 
rthwestern—Andrew 

2¢ enty of moistur Corn is good on 
uplands; bottoms all drowned out, and 
rivers out of banks. Threshing all done. 
Wheat made 15 bushels, 
40 bushels. Third crop of alfalfa is a 
good one harvest. Pastures 


99 


does 


County, Aug. 


oats 25 te 


and ready to 





good, but flies bad. Peaches and apples 
one-fourth of a crop. Most of the Re- 
publicans are for Roosevelt.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Northern—Schuyler County, Aug. 22— 
We are having plenty of rain. Threshing 
is all done. There is going to be a good 
corn crop; also potatoes, Lots af pas- 
ture and plenty of water for stock. A 
few fall pigs. Plenty of watermelons.— 
Jeasty Watkins. 

NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
Aug. 20—On July 21, there was a bad 
electrical storm, which did some dam- 
age, and a heavy rain broke the dry 
spell and made cooler weather. Most 
of the shock threshing is done and the 
stacking of small gratin. Corn is looking 
good. Pastures and hay meadows are 
beginning to turn green since the re- 
cent rains. Second cutting of alfalfa 
was good. All livestock in good condi- 
tion.—George E. Martin. 

Northeastern—Wheeler County, Aug. 
16—State in general above average, with 
a few hail and drouth spots, All live- 
stock doing well. Everything plentiful 
but money. Yields—Oats 30 to 60 bush 
els, wheat 10 to 20. The best hay in ten 
years.—R. P. Woeffel. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Aug. 21— 
Plenty of rain, and corn is looking ex- 
tra good. Lots of alfalfa being sown. 
Potatoes good quality and a heavy crop. 
Stock looking good on pastures. Mar- 
kets uneven on everything. Many will 
sow fall wheat again. Some report hog 
cholera and many hogs dying. Produce 
low.—L. D. McKay. 

Southeastern—Lancaster County, Aug. 
22—Wheat varied from 3 to 30 bushels 
or more. Pastures looking good, A rain 
from August 11 to 17 made all fields of 
corn look like they did in 1896, Third 
crop of alfalfa being cut and put up. 
Many have a good start on fall plowing. 
Potatoes a very good crop.—E, J. 
Cheney. 

KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Aug. 
10—Threshing about done. Wheat made 
7 to 19 bushels, oats 20 to 30. Some are 
plowing for wheat. Pastures good. Corn 
looks fine. Hogs have been around 4 
cents for some time; 243 head were sold 
at the community auction sale recently, 
—H. L. Shaw. 

Northeastern -— Nemaha and Brown 
Counties, Aug. 22—Farmers busy plow- 
ing for wheat. Corn seems to be doing 
well; in some sections was hurt by dry 
weather. About the usual amount of 
wheat will be put out. Third crop of al- 
falfa about ready to put up. Some have 
cut second crop of clover for seed, but 
the yield will not be heavy. The spring 
seeding seems to be -in good shape.— 
M. J. Geer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Eastern—Brookings County, Aug. 11— 
Several local rains the past month, that 
did lots of good. Corn starting to dent 
and looks good, but is leaning badly. 
Pastures fair. Gardens mostly good, but 
some damaged by hoppers. Hoppers are 
not so bad now, but cleaned up all al- 
falfa and white sweet clover seeding. 
Threshing well advanced. Oats yielding 
30 to 70 bushels, barley 20 to 40. Thresh- 
ers charging 2 to 2% cents. Hardly any 
grain will be sold, depending on whether 
the government collects the seed loans. 
—F. Cc. E. 

OHIO 

Southwestern—Brown County, Aug. 17 
A severe dry, hot spell has done untold 
damage to growing crops. Tobacco will 
not make half the usual crop and prom- 
ises to be of poor quality. A large acre- 
age of soybeans gives promise of a good 
yield of hay. Many timothy meadows 
were not cut, due to the low price of 
hay.—W. I. Kane. 





HOW TO CUT SHIPPING LOSSES 

Altho there has been a decrease in 
the number of shipping losses in the 
movement of livestock to the terminal 
markets during the past ten years, there 
still is a large which might be 
avoided by proper precaution Most 
occur among hogs, partly be- 
cause many people err in believing that 
hogs can withstand severe handling in 
transit. The farmer or shipper is guilty 
of one of the major causes for shipping 
losses—heavy filling before loading. 
Truckers notice that hogs kept off feed 
for from several hours to half a day 
before loading will stand the haul to 
market in much better shape. It does 
the producer little good to try to out- 
smart the buyers at terminal markets, 
because the latter are aware of such 
stunts as heavy feeding before shipping 
and withholding water in expectation of 
a gorging fill at the market. 

Another way in which the shipper 
errs is in failing to provide the proper 
kind of bedding in the truck or stock 
ear, Sand or a combination of sand and 
traw have proved’ to be the best bed- 


loss, 


losses 


ding materials to use in shipping live- 
stock. If the livestock is hauled by 
truck, a careful drive can do a lot to 
prevent death or injury. 

A third serious mistake is overload- 
ing the car or truck. It is the experi- 
ence of truck men that the loading 
should not be heavier than one 200- 
pound hog to four square feet of floor 
space, and at least four and one-half 
square feet for a 250-pound hog. Dur- 
ing cool and cold weather, somewhat 
heavier loading can be carried with 
safety. In handling mixed shipments, 
it is very essential that there be prop- 
er construction and insulation of parti- 
tions. Two strands of baling wire are 
not enough to hold up heavy partitions. 

Still another cause for loss is severe 
heating of the animals and over-exer- 
tion in loading. Bruises and other 
slight injuries usually have to be cut 
out of the carcasses, 





Iowa Shows Baby Beeves 
(Continued from page 6) 


Harlan; 10, 
Center. 

Champion, Arthur Daniels; 
champion, Robert Stanley. 

County group of five (9 shown)— 
First, Shelby; 2, Poweshiek; 3, Jasper; 
4, Mahaska; 5, Marshall; 6, Taylor; 7, 
Johnson; 8, Marion; 9, Linn. 

County group of five grade steers (22 
shown)—First, Johnson; 2, Cass; 3, 
Henry; 4, Polk; 5, Marion; 6, Scott; 7, 
Wayne; 8, Marshall; 9, Shelby. 

Champion group of five, Marshall 
county, on Herefords. 

Grand champion steer, Billy Yates, 
Keokuk county, on Hereford; reserve 
grand champion, Ernest Hanna, Wapel- 
lo county, on Shorthorns, 

Beef Heifers 

The Four-H senior beef heifer awards 
follow to tenth place: 

Herefords (22 shown)—First and 6, 
Max Smith, Clemons; 2 and 8, Max 
Schomberg, Letts; 3, Robert Donald, 
Seymour; 4, Esther Hayden, Creston; 
5 and 9, Marvin Neal, Exira; 7, Wayne 
Sheriff, Orient; 10, Donald Clark, Oak- 
land. 

Shorthorns (24 shown)—First, Beulah 
Larson, Harlan; 2, 3 and 10, Bernice 
Juel, Audubon; 4, Twinkle Smith, Wel- 
don; 5, Keith Mathies, Walnut; 6, Wil- 
fred Martin, Greenfield; 7, Lawrence 
Gruss, Greenfield; 8, Eldon Holst, Dav 
enport; 9, Joseph Dura, Roland. 

Angus (17 shown)—First, Richard 
Nelson, Nevada; 2, John and Helen 
Cannon, Valeria; 3, Daniel Dobbin, State 
Center; 4, Melvin Hansen, Dixon; 5, 
Wayne Icenbice, Deep River; 6, Lloyd 
Ford, Mt. Pleasant; 7, Robert Dobbin, 
State Center; 8, Wendell Weidlein, Web- 
ster City; 9, Audra Buck, Greenfield; 
10, Kendall Kneew, Winfield. 


lowa Four-H Lamb Clubs 


(Continued from page 8) 


Martin Schaper, State 


reserve 


were on hand this year, and Judge Sny- 
der declared it to be the best fine wool 
show in many seasons. Poweshiek and 
Davis county folks split most of the 
money here, with Gerald Lunsford, of 
Bloomfield, and Robert Blakely, of 
Grinnell, showing the first and second 
rams. In the ewe class, it was Virginia 
Blakely’s entry which stood first, while 
Gerald copped second and third prizes. 

On county groups, first prizes went to 
Wayne county on _ Shropshires, to 
Hamilton county on Hampshires, to 
Story county on Southdowns and Chev- 
iots, and to Davis county on Merinos. 

In the fat lamb classes, Vincent Beck, 
of Ames, had first individual; Ernest 
Bruns, of Sigourney, first pen of three 
lambs, and Keokuk county, first pen of 
five lambs. 





BROOD SOW TESTING FOR 
MINNESOTA 

A new project designed to help Min- 
nesota farmers select sows or gilts from 
their herds most likely to produce large 
litters of growthy pigs, is being launched 
by the Minnesota agricultural extension 
service. Based on the fact that prolifi- 
cacy and growthiness in hogs vary as 
does butterfat production in cows, this 
project provides for choosing gilts from 
the heaviest litters, based on the aver- 
age weaning age of fifty-six days. It 
conforms closely to a plan adopted for 
the corn belt states by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association, 

Growers of either purebred or grade 
hogs may enroll, but preference will be 
given farmers who will carry the project 
longer than one year, Cooperators must 
follow the sanitation plan of hog rais- 
ing. Pigs are to be fed according to the 
plans of the owner. Cooperators will be 
encouraged to have slaughter tests made 
of two average pigs in each litter, when 
marketed, to show dressing percentage 
and grade of carcass obtained from the 
different litters, 





Farmers are urgently warned not to 
turn their livestock from a dry or over- 
grazed pasture onto a field of growing 
sorghums or sudan grass that is wilted. 
Such plants contain prussic or hydro- 
eyanic acid and will often kill cattle 
within a few minutes of grazing. 

The presence of prussic or hydro- 
eyanic acid in plants is brought about 
by drouth, wilting, mowing, tramping, 
bruising or by frost. Often the more 
fertile and rich the soil upon which a 
crop is grown, the more deadly and sure 
the poison from the plants with aborted 
growth, 





September 3, 1932 


Joshaway $y 


RECIPROCITY 

Indian, down in Oklahor 
went to the bank to borr: 
$100. The banker said it would be 
right, provided he had some securit 
The deal finally was made, the Ind 
giving a mortgage on twenty ponies. 

Not long after that, oil was stry, 
close to the Indian’s allotment, anq 
he sold his oil lease for a lot of c: 
so stepped into the bank and peeled 
a $100 bill to pay the loan. 

“That's “ aarked the banke; 














An old 
hard up, 


fine,” re 
when the business was completed, ‘') 
you don’t want to carry all that m: 
around with you. Better leave it 
with me.” 

“All right,’ replied the redskin, ‘'} 
many ponies you got?” 


SOME REASON 

Young Mrs. Scott -was attending he, 
first ball game. The home team 
doing well, and for a time she patienth 
endured her husband's transports 
his brief explanations. 

But when, amid the cheering, how) 
ing crowd, he sprang upon his 
waved his new straw hat three t 
around his head and almost shatt: 
it on the fat man in front, Mrs. s 
exclaimed: 

‘““‘What on earth’s the matter, Jol 

‘Why, dearie,’”’ he answered, as 
as he could get his breath, ‘didn’t 
see the fielder catch the ball?” 

“Of course,’”’ said young Mrs. § 
disgustedly. “I thought that was 
he was out there for.” 


DIDN’T KNOW HER 

In a court room recently, a judg: 
reproving a colored man for deserting 
his wife, and dwelt at great length 
the injustice he was doing. 

“Wife desertion is something, Rast 
that I must deal with severely, |: 
afraid, and I feel very strongly on t! 
subject.” 

“But, judge, you 
woman. I ain’t no 
refugee,.”’ 


don't know 
deserter, I's: 


WASN’T A TOTAL LOSS 

Some of the depression sufferers 
like the darkey who had 
the “‘bones.”’ 

He said: ‘‘Tell you, boys, I dun 
heap o’ money las’ night.” 

“How much, Mose?” 

“A hunnerd and six-seben dolla’: 
fo’teen cents.” 

“Golly! Dat wuz a heap o’ mone, 

“Yas, sir-ee, and de wust of it 
de fo’teen cents wuz cash.” 


been 1 


WHEN THE DOCTOR COMES IN 
An Englishman, on his first vi 


America, arrived at a small 
said to the first man he met: 
“Do I have to see a doctor before I 
get a drink here?’ 
“No, not till afterward,” answered th 
man, 


town 


WAS CERTAIN 
“Say, there’s a bunch of peo- 
waiting to be presented to 


SHE 
Friend: 
ple outside 


you. Among them is a bishop who says 
he married you some time ago.” 
Film Actress: “Gee! I’m practically 
certain I never married a bishop.” , 
ER aT 1 
OVER THE BACK FENCE | 
Mrs. 'Iggins: ‘‘That Mrs. Briggs wa 
boastin’ as ’ow she comes from a fine ' 
family. ‘An’ you’ve come a good ways,’ | 
I says, pleasant-like.” ; 
Sevdientstpesiond ; 
ANOTHER KIND OF CROSS r 
“He put on speed, thinking he could ; 
beat the train to it.’’ ( 
“Did he get across?” 1 
He will as soon as the tombstone 
maker has it finished.” : 
incncsivnisiiagiae ( 
‘TWAS THE BREW ‘ 


} 


“You say that you are the sole sup- 
port of a widowed mother, your father 
having been recently killed in an explo- 


a 2 


sion. How did the explosion happ : 
“Mother says it was too much 
but Uncle Jim thinks it was toc ] 
sugar.” 
Pea | € 
HE LOST A SALE t 
“This fire extinguisher, madam, will t 
last for forty years.”’ 1 
“T sha’n’t be here all that time.” 1 
“But when you go you can 
with you.” 
REVENGE = 
First Girl Usher: ‘‘What’s up? You I 
look tickled.”’ p 
Second Ditto: “A boy friend of m 
came in with his latest girl, and ! ] 
separated them,” Cc 
IT HELPS } 
“Is it true that you’re going : 
married?”’ 
“No, but I'm thankful for 
mor.”’ 
AN EXAMPLE 
Mother: ‘Why were you kel] 
school today, Johnny?” 
Johnny: ‘‘Teaeher told us 
essay on ‘The Result of Lazi: 
turned in a blank sheet of paper. ' 









up- 





September 3, 1982 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 27—Dispersion Sale, Arthur Mar- 
tin, Greenfield, lowa. 
Sept. 23—Marshall County Breeders’. 
Geo. H. Lewis, Mgr., Marshalltown, 
lowa. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 8—Oswald Strand (Annual Feeder 
Sale), Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. T—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 4—-C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 5—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Oct. 19—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 22—C. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa, 


Livestock News 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has recently turned some of its 
vast resources to the assistance of 
farmers by organizing a nation-wide 
network of agricultural credit cerpora- 
tions to make livestock and crop pro- 
duction loans. The system at present 
will be limited ta eight corporations in 
eight of the twelve federal land bank 
districts, and will be separate and dis- 
tinct from the already existing federal 
intermediate credit system. Each of the 
eight corporations will have an imitial 
capital of $3,000,000. 

The main office of District 8 which 
includes the states of Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Wyoming, will be 
set up at Sioux City. A branch office 
will be established at Omaha. 

The main office of District 6, includ- 








ing the states of Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas, will be at St. Louis, with 
branch offices at Chicago, Kansas City 
and Little Rock, Ark. The main office 
of District 7, which includes the states 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
North Dakota, will be established at 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








About 300 Missouri Shorthorn breed- 
ers and producers of other cattle at- 
tended the annual Missouri Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association picnic, held in 
August at the farm of R. N. Semon, at 


Woodlandville, fifteen miles northwest 
of Columbia, Mo. 
Prof. J. W. Burch, of the Missouri 


College of Agriculture, opened the pro- 
gram with a discussion of beef herd 
management, pointing out the value of 
eattle in the utilization of grass and 
hay, and the profits that may accrue 
from care and attention. : 

E. A. Trowbridge, of the College of 
Agriculture, discussed the advantages 





Alarming Losses 
From Worms In Poultry 


Editor Poultry Department: “I hear 
Many reports of losses from worms 
among poultry. Presence of worms in 
older birds is usually indicated by loss | 
of weight, pale combs, rough feathers, | 
leg weakness, and unthrifty condition 
generally, 


Our Bronze turkeys did not have as | 
good an appearance as we thought | 
they should and were not holding up 
in weight. As a last resort we sent to 
the Walker Remedy Company, Dept. 
15, Waterloo, Iowa, for a $1.50 pack- 
age of Walko Worm Treatment. It 
was astounding the amount of worms 
expelled from the use of this treat- 
ment. I think there was a species 
of every kind of worm that we ever 
read about. Our turkeys have made a 
wonderful improvement since the day 
of the worming and we have never had 
a flock with more vim and vitality. 

“We have also found Walko Worm 
Treatment just as effective with our 
Buff Rock chickens and other poultry.” 
—L. G. Clipp, Golden Plume Poultry 
Farm, Campbellsburg, Ind. 

(Should any of our readers be inter- 
ested in the above Worm Treatment, 
they will save time by writing direct 
to the Walker Remedy Company, Dept. 
15, Waterloo, Iowa; or inquire of their 
local poultry supply dealer.) 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Sows and Gilts 


BRI ‘D. FOR FALL FARROW, $15 each. 70 boars, 
hin. —&t! Yearlings, 30 spring boars, 5 spring year- 
‘ss and one Prices 315 to $25. 


SAC CITY, IOWA 








“ two-year-old. 
C. A. PRENTICE 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
'ng Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


tert? last pages for livestock adver- 
ing 9,90 to press on Wednesday morn- 
pa the week previous, ten days in 
ce ance of date of issue. Forms for 
Ww next issue, September 17, close on 
ednesday morning, September 7. 














WALLAUBS FAGMER 


of a permanent system of ‘livestock 
farming and the possibility of utilizing 
land in this method. 

After lunch, Dr. W. C. Etheridge dis- 
cussed pasture improvement, pointing 
out the danger of over-grazing, the 
value of cutting weeds and applying 
manure. He called especial attention 
to the fact that Korean lespedeza is a 
crop which may easily be grown under 
most Missouri conditions, and which 
fills the pasture needs during July and 


August, when blue grass is normally 
dormant. 
Prof. John Hammond, of Cambridge 


University, England, who is visiting in 
this country, discussed livestock breed- 
ing in England. Professor Hammond 
pointed out the needs for livestoek of 
quality in meeting the exacting de- 
mands of the present-day consumer. 
The utilization of grass by livestock is, 
in his opinion, an essential part of suc- 
cessful farming. 

W. A. Cochel, of the Weekly Kansas 
City Star, diseussed livestock in the 
present farming situation, pointing out 
that the man who had balanced his 
feed production and his livestock, had 
minimized his speculation and had used 
good judgment and care in conducting 
his operations, was in better shape than 
others at this time. 





The national 1932 futurity awards in 
Holsteins, Brown Swiss and Jerseys will 
be made at the twenty-third annual 
Dairy Cattle Congress, to be held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, October 3 to 9. This 
decision was reached thru a vote of the 
breeders having entries, taken by C. In 
Hill, president of the National Dairy 
Association. 

The animals to be shown this year are 
two-year-old bulls and heifers which 
were nominated in the year ending July 
31, 1930, and on which the required 
nomination and entry fees have been 
paid. The fees already received, to- 
gether with the final payment of $25, 
will make available to those showing a 
handsome prize list, the awarding of 
which will be a new feature in the 
American show-ring and one which 
Promises to create a wide interest 
among breeders thruout the country. 

The awards in the three mentioned 
breeds are made at the Dairy Cattle 
Congress as a result of the omission of 
the 1932 National Dairy Show. The 
futurity classes in Guernseys and Ayr- 
shires will be judged at the Eastern 
States Exposition. 


Common warts on cattle interfere 
with the growth of the animals and 
damage the hides. Packers and mem- 
bers of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion de@lare that warts are five times 
as numerous as they were five years 
ago. 

The warts that have necks may be 
removed by either clipping them off 
with sterile scissors or tying a sterile 
thread tightly around the wart at the 
base. After the wart sloughs off, the 
stump should be disinfected with tinc- 
ture of iodine or silver nitrate. The 
tying-off method is recommended where 
possible, because the warts are filled 
with blood vessels. Extremely large 
warts should be removed by a veteri- 
narian. 

Before warts become very large, they 
may be removed by daily applications 
of tincture of iodine or silver nitrate. 
The skin around the wart should be 
protected by the use of vaseline or lard. 
Small warts on the udders and teats of 
cows will usually disappear if kept soft 
by daily applications of sweet oil or 
castor oil. 


Worth, Linn and Mitchell counties, in 
Iowa, have been recently recommended 
to the federal department for reaccred- 
itation by M. G. Thornburg, secretary 
of agriculture, on account of the re- 
cent tuberculin testing which has been 
completed in these counties. 

This was the second reaccreditation 
test in Worth county and the first in 
Linn and Mitchell counties, acording 
to Mr. Thornburg. On account of the 
small amount of tuberculosis found in 
Worth on the last reaccreditation test, 
three years ago, it was possible to re- 
accredit that county by testing all herds 
which had previously shown infection, 
plus 20 per cent of the remaining cat- 
tle. The other counties were completely 
retested. 

Only ten reactors were found in 
Worth county. This showed the effec- 
tiveness of the eradication work, par- 
ticularly when farmers clean up any 
infected premises so as to prevent re- 
infection, and buy new cattle from 
tested herds. 

The total cost of reaccrediting Worth 
and Adams counties under the new plan 
has been less than one-third of the nor- 
mal cost in counties which had to be 
completely retested. 





1932 FAIR DATES 
September 12-17—Kansas Free 
Topeka. 
September 12-16—South Dakota State 
Fair, Huron. 


Fair, 


September 17-23—Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson. 

September 17+24—Tulsa State Fair, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

October 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 29-November 4—Ak-Sar-Ben 
Stock Show, Omaha, Neb. 

November 12-19 — American Royal 


Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
November 26-December 3 — Interna- 


tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 
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100 Head 100 


Arthur Martin 
Herd Scotch 
Shorthorns 


15 Bulls—85 Females 


this sale. 


ter bred herd in the state. 


Royal and fifth at Chicago. 


Iowa Homestead. Address 


DISPERSION SALE 






Greenfield, Iowa 
September 27, 1932 


45 calves go with their dams in 


I have sold my farm and I am 
closing out my entire herd of richly 
bred Shorthorns. There isn’t a bet- 
My foundation stock was se- 
cured from the leading breeders in this country and if you 
want to start a herd by all means come to my sale. 
are animals in this sale that would not be priced were it 
not that I have disposed of my farm. 
bulls in the sale, including my present show and breeding 
bull, Cavalier’s Model 2d. This bull won eight first prizes 
in ten of the leading shows, was second at the American 


herd bull will get a great animal in this bull. 
85 cows and heifers in this auction, among which are daugh- 
ters of some of the most noted bulls in this country. 
offering is made up of Rosewoods, Augustas, Claras, Gar- 
denias, Mayflowers, Missies, Goldies, Orange Blossoms, 
Queen of Beauties, Victorias, Duchess of Glosters, Secrets, 
Bessies and other well known families. 
thing sells as I have disposed of my farm. Write for my 
catalog at once, and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 


ARTHUR MARTIN, Geenfield, lowa 


Cel. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer, M. T. White will represent this paper at sale. 


There 
There will be 15 


Some breeder looking for a 
There will be 


My 


Remember every- 











(At public auction In Strand 
north Mason City, 130 north Des M 


1400 
HEAD 














and Shorthorns. 
This is the year to feed cattle. 


TERMS 2 cent discount for CASH. 
OSWALD STRAND 


Rock Island, 
Austionees, Murphy, Dorsey, 


Stocker and Feeder Cattle ay 


yards adjoining town, 
joines on Mighways No. 66 and No. 9) 


MANLY, 
Thursday, Sept. 8th 


Sale rain or shine. Starts 12 o’clock noon. 


Desirable quality feeding cattle acclimated to Iowa conditions, Lina | are Herefords, 
Guaranteed weights will be given sale day. 


Seven months’ time exténded to those deserving 
Those desiring credit should make application before sale day. 


Great Western and M. & St. L. Railroads. 
Sheimo and Potter. 
Clerk, Northwest Bank, Mason City. J. E. 






located 10. miles 3 


IOWA 


Angus 


Come buy at your own price. 


MANLY, IOWA 


Halsey, Fieldman. 














andier’s Anxiety 4th Merefords 

A well known breeder once said that the 
feed that goes through an animal’s mouth is 
very largely the determining factor in shaping 
its individuality, but back of that is one hun- 
dred years of painstaking breeding. Without 
the latter all the feed and the care that is be- 
stowed on an animal might not be sufficient to 
mould that form into shapeliness so much de- 
sired by the breeder. The Hereford breed to- 
day is one of the best examples we know of 
where breeding has brought out marvelous re- 
sults. Thirty-five years ago this breed was 
an Ner-1-- light quartered, high horned 
eattle, but today we find a mellow-fleshed, heavy 
uartered, low down, easy feeding Hereford. 
This was very largely accomplished by the use 
of Anxiety 4th blood, as developed by the late 
Gudgel! impson, and carried on_by the 
. Fred Chandler, Chariton, 
lowa. his October 14th sale he is selling 
five bulls and 30 heifers, and take it from us 
breed. In bulls he 
is selli Corrector Domino, a_ three-year-old 
by Don Domino. His dam was Dolly 14th by 
Beau Gwendolus, second } 
dent. A most excellent bull and a good sire 
Western Domino 10th, by Western Domino is 
a two-year-old and a show and breeding bull, 
with several championships to his credit. Three 
mighty good young bulls and 30 exceptionally 
choice heifers, make up the offering. Twenty 
yearling heifers and 10 two-year-old heifers by 

estern Domino and Major Domino Mischief 
It is an offering of strictly foundation cattle 
His catalog tells the whole story. It is a 
history in itself. Write Mr. Chandler for it 
and kindly mention this paper. 

(Signed) M. T. White, 

With Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


dam by Beau Presi- 





HOLSTEINS 


BULL BARGAINS 


A number of splendid Holstein bulls ready 
for immediate service by well-known sires with 
high records and out of high-testing dams. 
Genuine quality and production. Priced rea- 
sonable, where you can afford to buy. Write 
or visit our farm, one mile north of town. 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 


Route 5 Newton, lowa 

















MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEERLESS ft Rote,vere dete of 2 


years. The choicest American and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. few choice tried youn, 
cows and bred heifers, Prices reasonable White 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa 








Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


QUALITY BULLS of serviceable ages for sale at 
low prices. Herd headed by Black Environ K., 
outstanding grandson of Earl Marshall and Enlata 


Inspection invited. 
W. 8S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 








HORSES AND JACKS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, two years old. 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
Inspection invited. 





Shropshires, 
downs, 


Animal Husbandry Department 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur. 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 

















BEEF SHORTHORNS SHEEP 

J if - . RECORDED SHROPSHIRES. 
BULL BARGAINS — FEMALES Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 

Eighteen splendid Shorthorn bulls, ruggea, from two-year-old rams. 100 one and two-year-old 
12 to 18 months old eds and roans. (Bulls | ewes Sired by Imported and American bred rams 
dehorned.) Priced $50 to $75 Also females— Shipped C. O. D Send for photograph For sale 
cows and calves. bred cows and heifers. Reasonable. | in lots to suit purchaser ». D. Seamans, Salem, 
ARNE LUCKASON KENSETT, IOWA | Henry Co., lowa, R. F. D. 2 





. «wonder why 
cigarette advertising generally 
avoids this question? 


NE of the mysteries in cigarette 

advertising has been the appar- 
ent fear of the word “inhale.” It 
seems rather foolish—for everybody 
inhales—whether they realize it or 
not...every smoker breathes in some 
part of the smoke he or she draws 
out of a cigarette. 


Think, then, how important it is to 
be certain that your cigarette smoke 
is pure and clean—to be sure that 
you don’t inhale certain impurities. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike bas 


dared to raise this vital question ... 
because when you smoke Luckies 
your delicate membranes get the pro- 
tection no other cigarette affords. All 
other methods have been made old- 
fashioned by Luckies’ famous purify- 
ing process. Luckies created that 
process. Only Luckies have it! 

Do you inhale? Of course you do! 
So truly this message is for you. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection — against irritation — against cough 





0. K. AMERICA 
‘TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE— 60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras, and 
famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 





